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DOWN AND UP AGAIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

JOHN FELTON. 




N a certain November night, some seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, a mother and her 
three children were assembled in the usual 
family sitting-room. The house was in 
Glasgow, and consisted of an upper flat in one 
of the better streets on the south side of the river. 
Though only a flat, it was not at all a small or mean 
residence. Numbers of the well-to-do classes in 
Glasgow and other Scottish towns live in flats, 
reached by a stair common to two or three fami- 
lies. The flats may be small or large according 
to circumstances. In the present case the house 
consisted of several finely finished and commo- 
dious apartments. The parlour in which the 
Feltons were now sitting was a comfortable well- 
furnished room. The brilliant light from a pen- 
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dent g&salier was reflected from a large hand- 
somely-framed mirror over the mantel; and the 
night being cold, a cheery fire burned in the 
grate, and threw a warmer glow on the faces of 
the small party which had gathered round it 

There was Mrs. Felton, a pleasant-faced, plea- 
sant-voiced woman of forty-two or forty-three. 
One would have said she must have been very 
pretty when young, Her smile was very sweet; 
but when her features were at rest there was 
that something in their expression which hinted 
of some sorrow patiently borne. She looked 
fragile and delicate; yet when she opened her 
eyes there was a collected, steady, straight-out 
look in them which seemed to indicate clear- 
sightedness, and some firmness of character. There 
was Elizabeth — "Lesbie," as she was usually 
called — (when the boys wished to tease her they 
called her "Betty," and sometimes "Queen Bess"), 
a pretty girl of seventeen, very like her mother, 
but with more colour in her face. These two 
were sitting on one side of the hearth sewing, and 
talking in a low tone, not to disturb the boys at 
the other side, who were both busy preparing 
lessons for next day's school. Edward was four- 
teen, and Johnny was eight. There were only 
the three children now. There had been others, 
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but they had passed away when babies, and 
were now only sad, solemn, yet not unpleasing 
memories in a mother's heart. 

" Don't you think, mama," Lesbie was saying, 
"that I have had enough of one kind of thing and 
another, now?" 

Mrs. Felton looked up fondly, but a little 
anxiously, at the girl. 

"You mean education?" she said. 

"Yes; when is it to be done? 1 have more 
than I can find any use for.'' 

" You must try to put it to some use." 

" Well, but I mean useful use. You are often 
straitened for money, mama. I found that out 
some time ago — " 

"Well — no — " said Mrs. Felton, sighing slightly. 
" We always get what we need, Lesbie." 

"At all events, I am not learning anything 
which will enable me to help you that way." 

" Lesbie, your father would not permit it. He 
says always that since we have only one girl we 
can afford to keep her at home. He means you 
always to be at home — ^he has brought you up as 
a young lady; though I sometimes think, con- 
sidering the precariousness of our income, it would 
have been better — but there — ^never mind; your 
father — hush I is that him?" and an anxious look 
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started into her eyes. "No, it is some one for the 
house below." 

"Well, and if I am only to help you at home, I ve 
surely had enough of music, French, drawing, and 
such like? There has been enough spent — " 

"Hillo! Betty!" cried Edward, "you are getting 
rather loud. How's a fellow to get out the fifth 
of a ninth of seven- eighths of goodness knows 
what else if you chatter like a magpie?" 

"Put cotton in your ears, Ned." 

" ril rather slap yours, Betty. YouVe precious 
well ofi* with no lessons to do." 

"Haven't I?" 

"Drawing and playing tunes is just amuse- 
ment; not like this at all. And IVe got Morell 
yet, with his subject and object, and clauses of one 
kind and another. Tries a fellow's brains, I can 
tell you." 

" I've been through all that, too, Ned." 

"Yes; but you hadn't a big sister to chatter at 
your ear." 

" I had worse; I had two stirring boys making 
a racket around me." 

"Now, now," said the mother; "let us have 
quiet. Hurry on, boys, and be done before papa 
comes in!" 

Lesbie cast a good-humoured smile at Ned and 
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said no more — though indulging sometimes in a 
slight bicker, they were the best of friends — ^and 
Ned attacked his problem with determination 
Johnny, who had been writing out an exercise, 
shut his books, saying he was done, and turning 
towards the fire, sat with his hands in his pockets, 
and amused himself fingering over the various 
treasures stored therein. 

There was silence for some time, when Mrs. 
Felton again said "Hush!'' and sat in a listening 
attitude, her needle suspended in mid-air. There 
was the soimd of steps on the lower stair. Then 
all at once there was a dull thud; and was not 
that a groan which followed ? 

The mother started to her feet and stood tremb- 
ling, unable to speak or move. Then there was 
the sound of doors opening on the stair beneath, 
of people running down the lower stair, and of 
confused voices. 

"Edward!" was all she could say; but before 
the word was well spoken the elder boy had the 
door open. There were two stairs between the 
Feltons* and the stone-paved entrance level with 
the street, both rather steep. Edward was at the 
foot in a moment, and what he saw was a small 
group of men and women bending over a man 
who was lying on his back with his feet touching 
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the second step. The stair was well lighted, and 
the first glance was enough to tell the boy that 
it was his father who was lying there. 

"It's papal" he cried, and was down on his 
knees trying to lift the head which lay on the 
hard stone. He gave a cry, for his hand had 
touched a wound from' which the warm blood 
was oozing. 

" He*s had a fall backwards," said one of the 
neighbours. 

" And from nigh the top," said another. 

"He fell heavily," said a woman; "I almost 
thought I felt the floor shake." 

Here a pale figure appeared on the steps with 
wide staring eyes. It was Mrs. Felton. When 
she saw the prostrate form she rushed forward 
with a scream. One of the women took her by 
the hand. 
. "He's had a bad fall, Mrs. Felton!" she said. 

"O, John! John!" moaned the poor woman, as 
she knelt down beside her husband and attempted 
to raise him. 

" We must get him taken up, Mrs. Felton," said 
one of the men softly. "If you will go first, 
well carry him up — very carefully; and the boy 
had better run for a doctor." 

"Shall I, mother?" 
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She nodded, and Edward was off like an arrow 
from a bow. He knew where to go. Dr. Murray, 
the family doctor, lived only two streets off. 
Edward fortunately found him within, just 
thinking of an early bed — ^he had been up most 
of the previous night; but the good doctor ex- 
changed his slippers for his boots, and his dress- 
ing-gown for his overcoat, and obeyed the call at 
once. 

When Edward got back with the doctor John 
Felton had been carried upstairs and laid on his 
own bed. Mrs. Felton, assisted by the weeping 
Lesbie and one of the neighbours, was feebly en- 
deavouring to wash the wounded head, still moan- 
ing as she did so, "O, John! John!" When she 
saw the doctor she desisted, and sinking into a 
chair, cried, "0, doctor, I think he is dead I" 

" Let me see," he said calmly. 

He asked a few questions; but his experienced 
hand and eye soon told him the truth. 

"Mrs. Felton," he said, turning from the bed, 
"I am sorry to say you are right. I can do nothing 
for him — ^he is gone!" 

Mrs. Felton sat transfixed, unable to speak. 
Lesbie sobbed; Edward burst into tears and flung 
himself down beside his mother; and little Johnny, 
who had been standing at the door, came running 
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in and added his voice to the sound of wailing 
with which the room was filled without knowing 
very clearly what was wrong. 

We need not attempt to describe the misery 
of that night when the Feltons were left alone 
with their dead, and the older members of the 
family began to realize their loss. 

John Felton was a commercial traveller, who 
had gradually risen to a position of importance 
in a large city firm. He had been very suc- 
cessful, having a free, taking style of address, and 
his services being valuable, were highly remun- 
erated. For some time, between salary and com- 
mission, he had enjoyed a very large income 
indeed. Unfortunately, he had acquired expen- 
sive habits of living, and spent his money as 
he got it in personal indulgences, furnishing a 
large house, educating his children, and living, 
generally, in what is called a "genteel" style. One 
thing must be said of him, that if he was liberal 
and indulgent to himself he was the same to his 
family. He was a kind husband and father, and 
was dearly loved by his wife and children. His 
two great faults were improvidence and occa- 
sional intemperance. His habits when from home 
his wife knew little about; but when in the city, 
there were latterly few nights on which he did 
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not oome home less or more under the influence 
of drink. This latter vice it was which had wrung 
his wife's heart, paled her cheek, and shadowed 
her brow. This it was which made her await his 
home-coming with anxiety, and listen for his step 
on the stair with a beating heart She had ac- 
tually foreboded something like what had now 
occurred, for she knew that the stairs were steep, 
and his footing too often unsure. She looked 
back with a sad heart on the time when his 
coming was the occasion of nothing but gladness, 
and had still hoped against hope that such a time 
might come again. Alas for the end of it! A 
sudden and a violent death to himself, and to his 
wife and family an untimely bereavement, which 
meant much more than the acute sorrow of the 
moment — which meant a sudden descent from a 
condition of comfort and plenty to one of strug- 
gling poverty. 

Mrs. Felton had striven to hide her husband s 
weakness from the children. Often he would be 
met by her in the hall, and led by her in sorrow 
and silence into his bed-room, when he chanced to 
return before the young ones had retired; and 
he had always submitted quietly and in good- 
humour; for drink did not make him ill-natured 
or quarrelsome, and he knew the motive, and, 
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even when only half -conscious, seemed to respect 
it 

Poor John Felton! a clever, genial, kind-hearted, 
well-conditioned man in many respects; he was 
loved by his family and liked by all who came 
into contact with him; but ''the little rift within 
the lute" had gradually widened, and at last had 
"silenced alL" 
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CHAPTER n. 

DOWN. 

was not till the funeral was over that Mrs. 
Felton began to realize the position in which 
her husband's sudden death had left her. 
As we have said^ John Felton's money 
had been spent as it had been earned. They 
were free from debt — the wife had been resolute 
on that point — but there was not a single pound 
in the savings' bank. There was, however, one 
circumstance to be thankful for; John's one 
prudential act had been to insure his life for a 
thousand pounds. When the insurance had been 
effected he was not old, so that the yearly pay- 
ments had been moderate, and Mrs. Felton had 
taken care to have them always ready. This was 
at least something. The widow found herself with 
a good stock of furniture, and the prospect of a 
thousand pounds in money, but with four people 
to maintain or in some way provide for. Not 
one of them had hitherto brought in a single 
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penny, and they had been accustomed to live 
after a rather expensive fashion. That state of 
things would have to come to an end. Lesbie 
must give up her fancy lessons and turn her hand 
to something useful; Edward would have to be 
taken from school and put to some sort of work 
so as to bring in a little money; Johnny — Johnny 
it would be necessary to keep at school, somehow, 
for years to come; while she herself would per- 
haps be obliged to find some work, for the interest 
of even a thousand pounds, though it would be a 
great help, would not go so very far 

Two or three days after the funeral they were 
all together in the parlour, looking sad and strange 
to each other in their mournings. The servant 
had just cleared away the tea-things, and they 
turned towards the fire, at which all four looked 
for some time without speaking. At length the 
mother, who looked more thin and pale, but as 
calm and resolute as ever, said: 

"I suppose I will have to give Jane notice; 
we must do without her, Lesbie." 

" Of course, mama; I shall be glad to do all 
the work." 

" I shall assist you, my dear." 

"Not a bit, mama — I am quite able for it. 
I will have nothing else to do." 

(271) 
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" I am — ^not — quite — ^so sure of that, my dear." 

Lesbie looked at her mother inquiringly. The 
true state of affairs had not yet been fully real- 
ized by her. She had been so absorbed by grief, 
and the duties it fell to her to discharge, that she 
had not even thought of it 

"We shall require some money, you know," 
said Mrs. Felton still hesitatingly. 

" Is there — no money?" 

Mrs. Felton shook her head; " Very little," she 
said — " not so much as would pay the rent." 

Edward and Johnny both looked interested. 
Edward had the dark hair and eyes of his father, 
and was a smart intelligent boy; Johnny had the 
round faoe and fair complexion of his mother. 

" Indeed," continued Mrs. Felton, "we will have 
to leave this house at mid-term — which is just 
here — and go to a cheaper one; we could not 
afford the rent." 

They all looked grave at this. 

"Will I have to go to work too?" asked Edward 
eagerly. 

" I am afraid of it," said his mother sadly. 

" That's jolly— I'm very glad." 

" I am sorry, then. You should have two or 
three more years at school." 

" Have had quite enough of it, I think." 

(271) B 
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"No; you are not yet fit for a good situation* 
and you are hardly strong enough for work." 

"Ain't I? Try me. School is hard work, I 
can tell you. What kind of work will it be, 
mama?" 

" I really do not know. I must speak to the 
MacQuarries" (the firm with which John Felton 
had been connected). "Yes, I am afraid we shall 
all have to try and earn something." 

"Me too, mama?" asked little Johnny. 

The mother's face relaxed into a smile. 

"No, my little son; you are only a baby yei 
We must manage to keep you at school — some 
cheaper school — till you are at least as old as 
Ned is." 

" I am not a baby," remonstrated Johnny. 

"I feel something like Ned," said Lesbie; "I 
shall be glad to have some change from continual 
lesson-learning and practising. If I had only been 
able to make dresses." 

" Perhaps the MacQuarries will be able to get 
some sewing for us. I must call at the insurance 
office to-morrow, and see after some work at once, 
for I have really no money left; and — we are — 
owing something." 

What a horrible feeling is the consciousness of 
debt to one unaccustomed to it! Mrs. Felton, as 
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we have said, had up till now managed to keep 
free of it; but this catastrophe had caught her 
unprepared, and she had been obliged to relax 
her rule. 

Taking Edward along with her Mrs. Felton 
called next day, as she had proposed, at the estab- 
lishment of MacQuarrie Brothers. She would fain 
have remained indoors some days longer, but 
necessity urged. 

She was received kindly by one of the partners. 
He seemed surprised when she made her request 
that he should procure some light work from 
some of the manufacturing houses for herself and 
her daughter, but promised to do his best. 

"The boy is too small for us yet," he said when 
she mentioned Edward. " Keep him at school for 
a year or two, and we shall see what we can do 
then." 

Mrs. Felton sighed, thanked him for his kind- 
ness, and took her leave. 

" I do not see how they can be so ill off," said 
Mr. MacQuarrie to his brother when mentioning 
the fact that the widow had called. "Felton 
must have saved a lot of money. Look at what 
we have been paying him one way and another 
for many years back." 

" I fancy they lived high." 
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"I don't know, I*m sure; but if they are not 
provided for they ought to be." With which 
remark he seemed to shake all responsibility as 
to the Felton family from the shoulders of the 
firm. 

Mrs. Felton next presented the necessary papers 
at the insurance office in St. Vincent Street, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, to come away with the money 
in her hand. 

" Will look into it and communicate," was the 
announcement of the gentlemanly official. 

She looked wistfully in his face, but perceiving 
the reasonableness of the delay, she came quietly 
away. 

Ten days had elapsed, and Mrs. Felton was 
still anxiously waiting to hear something about 
her thousand pounds. Many had been her calcu- 
lations as to how far it would go to meet the 
wants of the family. If invested in some safe 
way how much would it yield in a year? and 
how much would that come to per week? Or 
should she just put it into some bank, so that 
she might get it to use as need arose ? She had 
no one to advise with. She and her husband 
came originally from a remote country town, and 
had none but distant relatives alive. In Glasgow 
they had made some acquaintances, but had no 
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intimate friend. She felt herself lonely in spite 
of Lesbie and the boys. 

Once she had this money she thought she would 
be able to carry out some of her plans, but till 
then she felt as if she were unable to move. 
Every day her debts were increasing, and her 
little stock of ready money was nearly ex- 
hausted. Jane, the servant, was looking out for 
another situation, having agreed to leave as 
soon as she found one— and, at all events, in two 
weeks. 

It is post time, and hark! that is the postman 
on the stair. A ring at the door-bell tells that 
he has something for them, and Mrs. Felton's 
heart gives a bound of expectation. The boys 
are at school, the quarter not being quite out, so 
that she has only Lesbie with her. Jane brings 
in a big business-like letter. Mrs. Felton opens 
the missive with a trembling hand. 

As she read Lesbie saw that she turned first 
red and then white. The hand which held the 
letter dropped, and the poor woman fell back in 
her chair as if some one had struck her. Lesbie 
started up in alarm, crying: 

"What is it, mama? are you ill?" 

"Water!" gasped Mrs. Felton. 

In a moment Lesbie had her arm round her 
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mother's neck and a glass of water at her lips. 
After taking a mouthful Mrs. Felton sat up. 

" It was the shock," she said. " This letter — 
read it." 

Lesbie found that it was a letter from the 
insurance company to the effect that, having 
made inquiries, and finding that John Felton 
had contributed to his own death, they had de- 
cided to resist the claim for payment of the 
£1000 for which his life had been insured. 

"What do they mean?" asked Lesbie; "how 
did papa — " and there she stopped, for the mean- 
ing had already flashed upon her. 

The woman and the girl gazed at each other 
with white lips. 

"Can they keep the money from us, mama?" 

"I don't know — I suppose they can. But some- 
how I had not thought of it — the accident — in 
that way, and it was a — a shock." 

"What shall you do?" 

" I do not know — ^I'll speak to Dr. Murray — 
but no, he will have been consulted by the insur- 
ance company; but there come the boys — say 
nothing about it. I shall take a night to think 
about it." 

Next morning when the boys had been got off 
to school Lesbie returned to the subject. 
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" What are you going to do about the money, 
mama?" 

" Nothing." 

"Nothing! Do not people go to law about 
such things?" 

" Yes — but I shall not. There was that case we 
were reading about in the newspapers not long 
ago — ^the provost of Kenmuir — a company refused 
to pay the insurance because he had been taking 
drink freely — the heirs went to law, and the poor 
dead man's failings were exposed in the courts, 
and all his weakness made public — and the 
money was not got after all. I would rather lose 
the money twice over than have all about your 
father told in open court for the public to gape 
about." And Mrs. Felton looked as if she meant 
what she said. " Think what you would feel — 
think of the boys. No, let John rest in peace. 
I shall say no more about it." 

Lesbie felt as if her mother were right; at least 
her own heart beat in sympathy with the decision. 

" Let me go to-day," she said, " and see if Mr. 
MacQuarrie has heard of any work for us." 

Yes, for this made a great and grievous differ- 
ence in their position. In any case a struggle 
was before them, but it would now be a struggle 
begun with an empty hand, a struggle of the 
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hardest kind. Some change would have to be 
made without delay. 

" No," said Mrs. Felton in reply to Lesbie's sug- 
gestion; " we'll have enough to do for some days. 
What I have resolved on is to leave this house 
and ffo to a smaller one at once. There will be 
a good deal of furniture to sell, which will bring 
as much money as pay what we owe, and start 
us in a humble way." 

Lesbie*s face fell. Though she had known that 
the change was inevitable, when looked at near 
it seemed very dreadful. 

" Where shall we go, mama?" 

"As far from this neighbourhood as possible. 
It would make the change doubly bitter if we 
remained amongst people who knew us. Make 
yourself ready and we can go just now and have 
a look. I think we might find a suitable place 
in the northern district." 

"Have we no friends who could help us?" 
asked Lesbie wistfully. 

"We have no relatives here, and none any- 
where to whom I could apply. Everyone has 
enough to do with himself, Lesbie. I have," 
after a pause, " a — cousin, somewhere in the city. 
I believe he is in business, and may be well off, 
but I have lost sight of him for many years, and 
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— and I could on no account speak to him at all 
events." 

"Why, mama?" 

Mrs. Felton's pale face flushed a little as she 
said, " Well — I oflended him deeply once." 

Mrs. Felton put her plans into execution with- 
out delay. In a very short time, just as the 
boys* school term came to an end, and Mr. Mac- 
Quarrie had succeeded in obtaining some white 
sewing for herself and her daughter, the family 
found themselves settled in a small house in 
Talbot Street, in the northern quarter of the city. 
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CHAPTER m. 




JACOB TAPP. 

|HE street in which the Feltons were now 
domiciled was one inhabited chiefly by 
the working-classes. It was narrow and 
dull, but quiet and respectable. The house 
was on the second floor^ and consisted of two 
small rooms and a kitchen. It was a narrow 
tenement of four flats, with two tenants in each 
flat, a three-apartment house on one side of the 
stair, and a two-apartment house on the other. 
The two-apartment house on the same landing 
with the Feltons seemed to be occupied by a 
mechanic, his wife, and two children; what sort 
of people were in the other houses Mrs. Felton 
did not yet know, but she had been told they 
were all well-doing, quiet-living people. 

It was a great change to the Feltons, and at 
first they felt as if they could hardly breathe in 
the small, rather dingy rooms; but after they 
had got all things nicely arranged and were 
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assembled at night round the kitchen fire, with 
the gas burning above the mantel, they decided 
that their new home might be both comfortable 
and cheery. It was at least the best they could 
afford, and the widow knew it would be a hard 
fight to keep even so humble a roof above their 
heads. 

Mrs. Felton and Lesbie were busy at their 
needle- work — preparing men's shirts for the sew- 
ing-machines (just newly come into general use), 
which not only their own need, but the rules of 
the manufacturer, required to be done without 
delay. Johnny was sitting on a stool looking 
over one of his illustrated school books, but 
Edward was absent from the circle. 

"It is nicer at night," said Lesbie; "I wish it 
were all night together." 

" Any place in the city is dull in mid- winter," 
said her mother; " wait till summer and you will 
be astonished how bright things will look. We 
can see a narrow strip of green and a small tree 
at the far end of it from our bed-room window. 
But what can be keeping Ned out so late?" 

" The long December nights make it look later 
than it is," said Lesbie. " It is only seven." 

" I don't like them out much after dark. There 
he is," as a knock came to the door. " Let Ned 
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in, Johnny." Johnny rose dreamily, with his 
eyes still fixed on the book, and did as he was 
bid. 

Edward came in with a clatter, saying: 

"There is a place where they want a boy, 
mama, and I went in and he said I might do, but 
I was to bring my mother." 

" A place! What sort of a place?" 

"They sell books. I saw a ticket in the 
window, 'Boy Wanted.'" 

"Oh, I see! Where is it?" 

"Not far away. In a sort of square off the 
busy street down there — I don't know what they 
call it." 

" Sit down," said Lesbie, " and tell your story 
decently, and do not stand shouting." 

Edward made his sister a bow. " Your majesty 
shall be obeyed," he said, and sitting down told 
how he had observed the shop when passing 
along the street, had gone over to look at the 
books, noticed the card, and thinking he would 
like to sell books, had boldly stepped in and asked 
if he would do. 

"He's a queer little man," continued Ned; "old, 
bald, wrinkled brow, long sharp nose, voice just 
like a crow's; but he says it's five shillings a week, 
and Charlie Brown, who went into Stewart & 
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MacDonald's last summer, and is two years older 
than I am, you know, mama, only gets ten pounds 
a year, which is just three shillings and tenpenoe 
two-thirteenths a week." 

" You have got it very exact, Ned," said Lesbie. 

'' Well, I figured it out when mama was saying 
we would only have what we could earn to live 
upon. I knew how much Charlie had." 

"He said I was not very strong," continued 
Ned, " but I heard him saying he liked my look. 
I thought he was speaking to somebody, but I 
could not see anyone. And then he asked me 
who I was, and where I came from." 

" And what did you say?" 

" I just told him." 

" And he said you were to bring me?" 

"Yes, to-morrow." 

" He'll not be a nice master," said Johnny, who 
had been listening with both ears. 

"He does not look very nice as you describe 
him, Ned," said Lesbie. 

" Hell not eat me," said Ned; " and five shillings 
is a lot of money; and I'm not going back to 
school again; and I'm not big enough for any- 
thing else; and I want to help mother; and I 
would like to sell books; and won't you go, 
mama?" 
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Such an accumulation of reasons seemed quite 
enough to carry the point 

" Well think of it," said his mother. " K the 
place is respectable it might do till you grow a 
bit, and are a little cleverer with pen and 
pencil — ^for you must go to evening school, Ned 
— or at least till something better turns up." 

" I don't think well grow rich off this sewing 
anyway, mama," said Lesbie with a sigh. 

"No, it seems wretchedly paid. But as my 
mother used to say, ' We must set a stout heart 
to a steep brae.' We have fallen low, and have 
difficulties before us, but if we keep our health 
and do right, with God's blessing, we shall rise 
again. This place that Edward has discovered, 
with its five shillings a week, is perhaps the first 
step of the ladder by which he at least is to 
mount" 

" If I get up 111 take you all with me," said 
Ned 

His mother smiled on him, but she did not 
know how deep an impression her remarks had 
made on the boy, and how firmly he resolved in 
his own mind, that if they did not get up again 
it would not be his fault. 

"But, Ned," said Mrs. Felton, afraid of the 
effect of her own words, " money, and getting up 
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in the world are not everything, — ^are not the 
chief things. If we be good and do our duty 
we may be happy in a very humble lot." 

" When shall I be big enough to work, mama?" 
asked little Johnny, not willing to be quite lost 
sight of. 

" What should you like to do, my dear?" 

" Drive a 'bus," said Johnny without a moment's 
hesitation, at which they all laughed. 

"In the meantime you'll go to school, mind 
your lessons, and become clever. I have been 
making inquiries, and I think the Normal School, 
— ^not far from this — will be the most suitable for 
the present. The fees are low, and I under- 
stand a good, plain education is given. I'll take 
you there and see about it to-morrow." 

"Are you not going with me to-morrow, 
mama?" asked Edward. 

" Well, I might do both errands at once, which 
will save time. And now, boys, run away to bed, 
and remember to say your prayers. Lesbie," when 
the boys were gone, " I suppose we must finish 
this parcel of work before we sleep, and I can 
take it to the warehouse when I go out to- 
morrow." 

Unaccustomed to close work, the mother and 
daughter felt both very tired before they had 
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finished, and this night they realized for the first 
time what it was to toil for mere bread. 

Next morning after a frugal breakfast — for 
Mrs. Felton knew that the small sum of money 
left over from the sale of her superfluous furni- 
ture would have to be carefully husbanded — ^the 
mother and the two boys went out, leaving Lesbie 
to arrange the house, a task which she much pre- 
ferred to sewing white seam. 

" Here we are, mama," said Edward when they 
came to Stebbing's Place, a little square recess 
off Dinwuddie Street, which was built up some 
years ago. " That's it," pointing to a shop in the 
further side facing the street. The name above 
the door was "Jacob Tapp;" and on the wall be- 
tween the door and window — there was only the 
one window — was the intimation in two lines: — 

** Books new and old 
Bought and sold." 

And in the window was seen a large placard on 
which was neatly printed in black letters, and 
also in two lines: 

** Bookbinding done cheap 
In doth or calf or sheep." 

Mrs. Felton smiled as she read the doggerel lines, 
and when she stepped into the shop and looked 
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at the hard-faced old man behind the counter, she 
thought he did not seem like one who would 
amuse himself with making rhymes. 

"Mr. Tapp?" she said. 

"At your service," was the reply in a sharp 
and harsh voice, not unlike that of a rook, as Ned 
had said. He was a thin pale man; the front of 
his head was bald, but some tufts of gray hair 
lay long and thick down the back of his neck; 
his eyes were small, round, and black; his nose 
was long and pointed, and he had a way of perk- 
ing forward his head when he spoke, acquired, 
perhaps, from talking across the rather broad 
counter; so that altogether he looked as well as 
spoke not unlike an old white-headed crow. 

*' I have called about the boy's place," said Mra 
Felton, bringing Ned forward. 

" Oh— ah— yes— mother?" 

"Yes." 

"She seems a respectable woman," said Mr. 
Tapp, in a rather lower creak, but still quite 
audibly, and looking straight in Mrs. Felton's 
face, "think I might risk him. Is he honest?" 
he asked more loudly, adding in the lower tone, 
" looks like it, but like is an ill mark." 

"I think you will find him so," said Mrs. 
Felton. 

(271) c 
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"Widow woman — seen better days," half 
croaked, half snarled, Mr. Tapp, still looking 
straight in her face. " Oh — ah — yes — send him 
in to-morrow." 

" Are you all alone in the shop, Mr. Tapp — I 
mean, will he have no other person beside him? 
I am anxious, you know, as to what companions 
so young a boy might be brought into contact 
with." 

" No one else," said Mr. Tapp. * Learn no bad 
habits here— mind his work— and be honest— and 
tell no lies." 

" I think I can pass my word for him in these 
respects." 

"Mothers think them angels of goodness," 
creaked Mr. Tapp in the lower tone in which 
Mrs. Felton now began to understand he spoke 
"to himself," without intending his remarks to 
be heard, nor apparently suspecting that they 
were so; "oftener imps of mischief." 

"And what are the hours?" 

"Nine till seven. Early — but what's the use 
of later when no sales?" 

"And he'll get home to dinner?" 

" One till two — ^five shillings on Saturday night. 
Say settled. Woman — palaver — no time to waste," 
the latter remark in his lower tone. 
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"And your trade is entirely in books?" 

" * Books new and old bought and sold/ * Book- 
binding done cheap in cloth or calf or sheep/ " 
quoted Mr. Tapp, and catching Mra Felton smiling, 
said; "Don't think the rhymes mine — ^no such 
nonsense — ^Didn't notice at first what beautiful 
poetry they make — ^haven't had time to change 
them. Wish she would go away" in his under- 
note, " and not stand there all day. Good-day, 
ma'am" — louder — "to-morrow at nine." 

" Very well, Mr. Tapp. I'll let him try it, and 
I hope he will please you," said Mrs. Felton as he 
turned his back upon her. " Good-day." 

"He is an odd sort of man, Ned/' said Mrs. 
Felton, when they had got out to the street. 

" Isn't he? a regular queer one. I could hardly 
keep from laughing at him/' said Ned. " What 
queer things he said to you." 

" I fancy he doesn't know he is speaking aloud 
sometimes, when he is. You must take care and 
not laugh at him, Ned. He is an old, and ap- 
parently a respectable enough man, and has a 
well-filled shop; and that was a well-dressed per- 
son who went in as we left — one of his customers 
probably. You must be respectful and obedient 
to him, attend to what he tells you, and learn as 
much as you can about the business." 
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Edward promised to do his best. 

" I didn't see any picture-books," said Johnny. 

"No; I do not think that is the sort of thing 
Mr. Tapp deals in." 

" I hope he has some story-books," said Ned. 
" I shall have lots of time to read, likely." 

" I am not so sure of that," said his mother. 
" You will have a good deal to learn before you 
are of much use. But here we are at the school. 
Wait outside, Ned, to take Johnny home." 

After Mrs. Felton had arranged with the rec- 
tor what department of the school Johnny was 
to enter, the two boys went home, and she pro- 
ceeded alone down to Virginia Street in the city, 
where the warehouse was from which she had, on 
Mr. MacQuarrie s recommendation, got the white 
sewing to do. 

She found several women waiting at the door, 
and had to stand till they were served. They 
seemed decent enough persons, but not of the 
class amongst which she had hitherto lived. Some 
of them were poorly clad, and others coarse-look- 
ing, and she involuntarily shrank from contact 
with them. This waiting at the work-room door 
she found very wearying and humiliating; but 
she silently took herself to task, asking herself 
what better she was than the thousands who had 
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to do the same, and telling herself there was 
nothing really humiliating in working for her 
daily bread. 

By the time she got in to the work-table she 
was very tired, and the girl who took her work 
found some little fault with it, speaking rather 
sharply, and, as Mrs. Felton thought, very uncour- 
teously. The tears started to her eyes, but she 
said nothing. The girl, probably, did not mean 
to be unkind, but she had to see that the work 
was done properly, and had perhaps discovered 
that if she did not speak sharply she would often 
be imposed upon. 

Another bundle of work was made up and 
handed to Mrs. Felton, with the remark that it 
must be " better done and up to time.'* The poor 
woman took it up meekly, saying only "Thank 
you, miss," and went down to the street with a 
sore and heavy heart. She forced herself to walk 
all the way to Talbot Street; she could not afford 
to take the Tdus, — and she arrived home quite 
exhausted. 




CHAPTER IV. 




« LAL." 

JDWARD was in Stebbing's Place sharp at 
nine next morning, but the shutters of the 
shop were already down, and Mr. Tapp 
behind the counter. 
"Well!" creaked the old man, fixing his beady 
eyes on Ned, and perking forward his head. 

" Ah — oh — ^yes. Boy is punctual — ^good sign," 
the latter remark in his undertone; and he mo- 
tioned to Ned to come inside. 
"Good writer?" 
" Yes," said Ned confidently. 
"Good arithmetician?*' 
"Ye — ^yes," not quite so confidently. 
" Take the dust off the books," putting a fea- 
ther brush into Ned's hand. 

Ned worked away at the dusting for what he 
thought a long tima Meanwhile one man came 
in, put on a pair of spectacles, looked round 
among the books, and went out again« without 
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saying a word to Mr. Tapp or Mr. Tapp to him ; 
and another came in, asked for a book^ got it, and 
paid for it. 

"Here, now, boy. What's your name — eh?" 
said old Mr. Tapp at length. 

" Edward, or Ned." 

" Ned — ay, we'll say Ned — ^nice short name," 
(in the undertone). " Learn this by heart;" and 
he gave Ned a table of his "private mark," in 
which certain letters represented certain numbers. 

" When I call out the letter you be able to call 
out the number — when I call out the number 
you name the letter." 

In about an hour Ned was examined on the 
table and came out respectably. Mr. Tapp then 
showed him that inside the cover of every book 
the price was marked in letters instead of 
figures. 

" Now, what is the price of this little book?" 

Ned looked at the mark and said " ninepence." 

" Right ! And this bigger one ? " 

"A six, and another six with a stroke be- 
tween." 

"Well, what would that mean if in figures?" 

Ned thought a little. " Is it six shillings and 
sixpence, sir?" 

" That boy has some manners," in the under- 
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tone, and then louder, "Yes, of course. Now, 
you can tell the price of any book when asked. 
Now, do some more dusting, and say the table 
over to yourself while about it." 

More customers came in, and Ned observed 
that a good many of them looked about without 
speaking and went away without purchasing. 

The next task set to Ned was to learn the 
names of all the books on a particular shelf, which 
shelf had a number at the end. By the time he 
was able to repeat them over rather imperfectly, 
it was one o'clock. 

" Go to dinner, and be back sharp," said Mr. 
Tapp. " You don't think I can do without food 
either, do you?" adding in his undertone, "What 
does the young rascal care about that?" 

When Ned came back he was set to learn 
another shelf, and the old man went up a sort of 
ladder-stair, saying as he disappeared, " You can 
pull that if you want me," pointing to a rope 
with a wooden knob at the end of it, which came 
down from the ceiling. There was no need to 
pull the rope, as no one chanced to come in while 
Ned was alone, which was only for a short time. 
Mr. Tapp did not seem to be long about his 
dinner. 

When Mr, Tapp came down the ladder again, 
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he showed Ned a book in which he was to enter 
everything sold, and also the money received. 
Also another large book which Mr. Tapp called 
the "Catalogue," where all the books in the shop, 
" or most of them," said Mr. Tapp, were entered 
alphabetically. Into this book was entered every 
new volume that came into the shop, "or should 
be," said Mr. Tapp, and marked out when sold. 
There were some new books lying on the table, 
and Ned was shown how to catalogue them, and 
where to put them past. 

"When a book is asked for," said Mr. Tapp, 
" and you don't know whether we have it, turn 
up catalogue — ^will likely find it there, with 
number of shelf. Better have it on memory — 
must look sharp and learn. Boys," he added 
8otto voce, " take so long to learn, bother 'em." 

By seven o'clock Ned was tired enough, and 
was not so sure that he would have much time 
to read story-books or anything else. 

When the family were all gathered round the 
fire at night Edward gave a history of his first 
day's work; and Johnny, who had been at his new 
school, had something to tell too. Mrs. Felton 
had recovered from her fatigue, and Lesbie was 
in high spirits after what she considered a suc- 
cessful day's housekeeping; and as the two 
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women sat and sewed and the boys chatted, a 
sort of feeling of home happiness came over them, 
and Lesbie actuaUy began to triU a simple song. 
Lesbie was a '' singing bird." Some people are 
singing birds, and some are not. Some go about 
their work cheerily and happily enough, perhaps, 
but silently; others break out involuntarily into 
snatches of song. They may be no cheerier or 
happier than the others, but they seem so, and 
make those around them cheerier. Mrs. Felton 
had been a « singing bird," and Lesbie inherited 
the instinct. Bu^ o; this night when she looked 
at her mother bending over her seam, and 
remembered all their recent losses and sorrows, 
the warble gradually sank lower and died 
away. 

" You will miss your piano, Lesbie," said her 
mother. 

"O yes, a little, I daresay; but not much. I 
will be too busy," said Lesbie blithely. 

" I like better to hear her singing without the 
piano," said Ned. 

Next forenoon Mr. Tapp told Ned he was 
going to a sale, but would not be long out. 

" Keep your eyes open and your head straight, 
now," he said as he went out, adding in his sup- 
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posed inaudible tone, " likely make some blunder 
— looks alive, though." 

Mr. Tapp had not well shut the door when 
Ned, hearing a slight noise on the trap-ladder, or 
stair, by which his master had ascended to dinner 
on the previous day, looked up. The top of the 
ladder disappeared amid the shadows cast by 
some projecting book-shelves, and just where 
light and shadow blended Ned saw a long white 
face looking down at him. 

" Has he gone out?" asked the faca 

" Who?'' said Ned, a little startled. 

"Blue-beard, Ali Baba, Fee-fo-fum, the Ogre, 
Old Crow." 

"Who?" asked Ned again. 

"The old man— is he out?" 

" Mr. Tapp has gone out." 

A pair of long legs clad in tattered trousers 
too short for them, now made their appearance 
on the upper steps, and soon the entire figure of 
a long, lank lad, whose age it was impossible to 
guess from his appearance within a number of 
years — he might be younger or older — stood at the 
foot turning a pair of large, light-blue, serious 
eyes on Ned. The figure then sat down on the 
lowest step, and resting its hands on its knees, 
said in a rapid sing-song: 
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'^ Jingling jingling Jim, 
Tingling tingling Tim, 
Put off the pan, put on the pot, 
Stir 'em well, and take 'em hot" 

"What do you say?" said Ned. 

"Never mind — it don*t mean anything. Are 
you the new one?" 

" Yes/' said Ned at a venture. 

"Can you do it?" 

"Do what?" 

" Make the books come along right — ^find em 
when you want 'em and put 'em down square?" 

" I am gomg to learn." 

"I couldn't — ^he tried me at it — Old Crow 
did—" 

"But who is Old Crow?" 

" Him — that's what they call him — 

Jingling jingling Jim, 
Tingling tingling Tim, 
Put off the pot — no— the pan — 

Mother washes for him, and got him to try me. 
Couldn't do it — so he put me up there — Jingling, 
jingling," and he shut his mouth with a snap. 

" Why couldn't you?" 

"Why, bless you, I'm a little uncommon here," 
putting his finger on his brow; "what do you 
say to that? Can do some things — Jingling 
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jingling Jim — but some things I can't. Can 
make poems, now, what do you say to that? 
They make 'emselves in my head, and keep say- 
ing 'emselves in my head, and then I can't help 
saying 'em out aloud! What do you say to 
that?" 

"Is that one of your poems?" 

"What?" 

"' Jingling jingling,* and something else?" 

" That's just what it is. It made itself some 
days since, and I'm always hearing it and saying 
it when I want to say something else. It will run 
out and then something else will make itself." 

" That's strange." 

" Is it now ? — I suppose it is. Or, if I can get 
'em printed — can print — that's another thing I 
can do; but never could get past round hand in 
writing — what do you say to that? — Jingling 
jingling Jim, Tingling tingling Tim, Put off the 
pan, put on the pot. Stir *em well and take *em 
hot — ^Always brought the wrong book — and when 
Old Crow asked me something, or the gentlemen 
who came in, the last poem my head had made 
wovM shove itself in." 

" That was a pity." 

" Ah — so said Old Crow. Jingling jingling — 
hup — ' Lai Flannagan,' that's me. ' Lai Flanna- 
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gan/ he said, ' you're no good here — ^try it 
above/ and he sent me up. What do you say to 
that?" 

" What do you do up there?" 

** Keep his house and make his meat. He had 
a woman, but mother says she played the mis- 
chief. She was no good up there, and I was no 
good down here, and so — Jingling jingling Jim 
— he put her out, and put me up. — Put off the 
pan put on the pot, stir 'em well and take 'em 
hot." 

"But what is it," asked Ned, who was feeling 
both confused and amused, "what is it that's 
to be stirred well and taken hot?" 

"Eh? I could not just say; but" — ^putting a 
hand on each side of his mouth and whispering — 
" I think it's porridge. I make 'em every morn- 
ing before I boil the kettle. What do you say 
to that?" 

"I think if it was porridge there would be 
something about the milk." 

"Do you now? But why should there when 
there's no milk? Eh? What do you say to 
that?" 

"Is there no milk?" 

"*Lal Flannagan,' said Old Crow to me, 'if 
you can't take well-stirred porridge without milk 
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it's time you was learning.'— Stir 'em weU and 
take 'em hot. — ^He takes 'em without milk him- 
self. He don't eat much — sometimes takes a nap 
instead of his dinner." 

" You should not call him Old Crow; he would 
not like it." 

" Wouldn't he now? But when he never hears 
me — what do you say to that? And what busi- 
ness has he to be so like a crow? — what do you 
say to that?" 

" It's all the same, you should not call him by 
that name. It's wrong." 

"Is it? I don't want to do anything wrong. 
Ill think about it What do you call him, now?" 

" Just Mr. Tapp." 

"Ho! That's what's above the door — Jacob 
Tapp. How would Old Tapp do?" 

" That would not be so bad." 

"Old Tapp, take off your cap. 
Say grace and have a snap; 

There, now, it's at it again, 

" Have a snap or have a nap, 
It's all one to Old Tapp — 

And the potatoes not peeled yet." And he turned 
and ran up the ladder with the celerity of a cat. 
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NED BRINGS HOME A "LOT OF MONEY. 

^^T night, when Ned described Lai Flan- 
nagan, and tried to repeat some of his 
talk, there was a good deal of merriment 
at first. 

''You have got amongst funny people, Ned," 
said Lesbie. " A master like a crow, who thinks 
aloud, and has for housekeeper an Irish lad, whose 
head makes poems, and whose tongue repeats 
them against his will! I wonder what odd 
person will turn up next. Perhaps LaFs mother, 
when she appears, will be as funny as any of 
them." 

"Is he Irish, do you think?" said Ned. 

" I suspect so." 

" Well, he doesn't speak like the common Glas- 
gow boys." 

"Not so Scotch, you mean?" 

"No; I suppose that's it." 

"I have heard some very pretty and correct 
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speakers/' said Mrs. Felton, " amongst the children 

of poor Irish parents, who had been at school and 

got refined a littla And as for oddness, your 

father used to remark that there were a great 

many curious people in the world if you were 

only in the way of meeting them. This seems to 

be a poor, half-witted creature, and you must not 

make fun of him, Ned, but be kind to him as far 

as you have it in your power." 

** I would like to see him," said Johnny 

" I would like better to hear him,** said Lesbie, 

" Come to the shop some day. Queen Bess, and 

I will introduce him to your majesty.** 

" I should feel afraid of Old Crow.*' 

•' Hush, Lesbie!*' said Mrs. Felton. " Take up 

some of your books, Ned, and refresh your 

memory with the lessons; and Johnny, if you are 

done, say ' Qood-night' Off to bed, and when 

you are in, call and I will come and tuck you up.*' 

The two boys slept in the small bed-room; Mrs. 

Felton and Lesbie slept together in the kitchen; 

and the third room, which was nicely furnished 

with the remainder of their former things, was 

kept reserved as a " parlour.** 

"O dear, mama!** said Lesbie, ''I don*t think 

I am getting on with this work at all — can*t bring 

money out of it. I think 1*11 try and get a shop 
(2n) D 
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to keep, like Ned. Would Mr. Tapp take me, 
Ned, do you think?" 

" No, Betty, he could not afford the big wages 
you would be expecting. He's rather a hard 
man, Mr. Tapp, I think — speaks too surly and 
crabbed for you, Betty." 

" Don't think of anything of the kind, Lesbie," 
said her mother. "There, that will do for to- 
night Let us read a chapter of the Bible before 
we go to bed." 

Edward read the chapter, and afterwards 
Lesbie sang a hymn in a low sweet tone, the 
others joining in softly so as not to be heard by 
the neighbours. This was not a nightly prac- 
tice, but was indulged in quietly as often as cir- 
cumstances permitted. Mrs. Felton, though a 
sincerely religious woman, did not like to make a 
parade of her feelings or profession. 

Two days afterwards Ned had another inter- 
view with " Lai." Mr. Tapp had to go out again, 
and he was no sooner away than Lai came creep- 
ing down the ladder, and Ned heard him saying: 

•* JingUng, jingling Jim, 
Tingling, tingling Tapp, 
Say grace and have a snap— hup." 

" I say," he said, when he got to the bottom. 
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"have you a bit of paper? nothing of use, you 
know. Mother says I'm not to take anything of 
usa * Honesty/ she says, * Lai, is the best police- 
man.' But you see these two poems are mixing 
'emselves up and jumbling together in my head 
in a nasty way. I want to print ' Jingling ' and 
get it out of the way." 

" Will that do it?" asked Ned gravely. 

" Yes. Here's how I found it out Couldn't 
get peace at all, for * Books new and old bought 
and sold,' * Bookbinding done cheap in doth, or 
calf, or sheep;' rumbled in my head and rattled 
out of my mouth till Old Bluebeard, Ogre, Old 
Crow — I mean Old Tapp, you know — let me 
print 'em, and they bothered me no more. What 
do you say to that?" 

"Why do you call him Bluebeard and Ogre?" 

" ! I don't call him that, but the names come 
somehow when I think of him. You see, he's a 
crusher — a reg'lar crusher — ^as snarly and snappy 
as a bull-dog, and as hard as a square of granite; 
and he has a lot of money like the robbers; and 
I sometimes think he is an ogre, and has eaten 
up Jigger, as the ogre did little Hop-o'-my-thumb 
— or at least wanted to." 

"Who's Jigger?" 

" Can't make head or tail of Old Tapp's books, 
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but have a lot of my own. What do you say to 
that? Ali Baba, Hop-o*-my-Thumb, Bluebeard, 
with grand pictures — what do you say to that? 

" Old Tapp, take off your cap, 
Stir 'em well and take 'em hot — 

No, that wont do? What did you say?" 

"Isaid, 'Who's Jigger?'" 

" A little one he had of his own. Went out of 
sight ever so long ago. Wasn't good to him, 
mother says, and the little one would square up 
to him." 

Ned had found a bit of white wrapping amongst 
the waste paper and asked if that would do. 

" Tip-top. Sure it's no use ? " 

" Not much — to be thrown away." 

" Then I'm off and up — Jingling, jingling Jim 
— ^hup — ^bother it! What day to-morrow?" he 
asked as he climbed the stair, but more slowly 
than he had done yesterday. 

" Saturday." 

"And the day after that?" 

" Sabbath-day." 

" And then Penny-day, eh ? Isn't it ? " 

"Don't you know the days?" 

" You might see I knows 'em, but I lose count 
of which of 'em comes next. But isn't it?" 
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"Its Monday." 

"Well, it's all the sama Monday's Penny- 
day." And he disappeared. 

These visits were taking up Xed s time a little, 
but he was already able to look out a book and 
tell its price; at least all those on the shelves 
he had "learned by heart" Picking them out 
of the catalogue, he found not quite so easy as he 
had expected. The books were not all entered 
on the same principle, some of them being 
entered by the name of the author, some by the 
title, and sometimes by the first word of the 
title, sometimes by the second, or some other 
important word. It was a little puzzling; but 
Ned thought he would get to know everything 
soon if he worked hard, and he was determined 
to do thai After sweeping out the shop in the 
morning, and dusting the books, he studied the 
catalogue, looked over the shelves, and tried to 
put the books in better order. As for the new 
books that came in, which Ned got to enter 
in the catalogue and put past himself, he knew 
all about them, and could fetch them at once. 
A good many of the customers, however, did not 
ask for any particular book. They looked over 
the tables and shelves, and when they came on 
something they liked, asked the price. This Ned 
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could soon tell very cleverly, and to take the 
money, enter the sale in the day-book, and mark 
the book out of the catalogue — when it had been 
properly entered — was all quite simple. 

Mr. Tapp he found a little "sour and crabbed," 
as he had said to Lesbie, but on the whole not ill 
to put up with. He, perhaps, saw that Ned was 
endeavouring to do his best, and so endeavoured 
to do his best too; and on Saturday, though it 
was less than a week, he gave Ned the promised 
five shillings, muttering something like "poor 
woman — needs it no doubt,'' to himseU, as he 
did so. 

" Be sure and give it to your mother," he said 
aloud, adding, " and come a little before nine on 
Monday to take down shutters — not heavy. 
Don't be lazy;" perking forward his head as if 
he would have liked to give Ned a parting dig 
with his beak. 

Ned went home very proud with his first earn- 
ings, and poured the shillings with a jingle into 
his mother s lap, who was sitting as usual bent 
over her white seam. 

"There's a lot of money for you, mama," he 
cried. "See if I don't make you rich again. 
'Jingling, jingling Jim,'" he sang as he danced 
through the floor. 
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Mrs. FeltoH smiled kindly on him, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

"It is your first earnings, Ned," she said; "and 
we shall celebrate the occasion with a nice tea 
Lesbie and Johnny are out getting some things. 
But oh ! my dear boy, do not let your mind run 
too much on getting money. Let us be good and 
do our duty, and we will be provided for. How 
sorry I am that you have to begin the world so 
early!" 

" I'm not a bit sorry, mama," said Ned, still danc- 
ing about. " What shall we have to tea, mama?" 

" Some nice buttered toast; and I have still a 
little jelly left." 

"Buttered toast and jelly; couldn't be better. 
And here comes Queen Bess and her little foot- 
page. Tea's ready, your majesty. Slice up the 
loaf and I'll help you to toast it — 

* Master Tapp, take off your cap, 
Say grace and have a snap.' 

Hurra! That's a bit of Lai's newest, Betty." 
" I think he is infecting you, Ned. You are 

quite light-headed." 

And so chatting cheerily, they prepared their 

simple meal and partook of it in gladness and 

thankfulness of heart. 
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Mrs. Felton would have felt almost happy 
had it not been for the thought that her small 
stock of reserve money was gradually growing 
less. 

Next day being Sunday, they all went to the 
nearest church, and spent the rest of the day in 
reading and quiet talk. 





CHAPTER VI. 

lal's mother. 

N Monday morning Ned arrived in Steb- 
bing's Place just as his master was open- 
P ^\. ^ ,^ the -^^ »<■ I. 
shown how to take down the shutters and 
put them away in a recess within the shop. 

* Now, let's see if you can put them up again," 
said Mr. Tapp. 

Ned found he could accomplish that too by a 
little management, sliding each shutter carefully 
up the groove in which it lay. 

"Rascal — stronger than he looks," said Mr. 
Tapp in his undertone. " Down in the morning, 
and up at night," he said aloud; "and pay all 
glass you break. Eh — do you hear ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Ned; " I can do it nicely." 

" Now, then, sweep out." 

But Ned was only half- through with his 
sweeping when a stout, red-faced woman, plainly 
but comfortably dressed in a woollen gown, small 
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checked woollen shawl, white cotton cap, and 
strong shoes, tramped into the shop, and set a 
water-pail down on the floor with a slap. 

" I*m goin to wash ye this morning, Mr. Tapp," 
she said coolly; and Mr. Tapp did not look as if 
he were beyond the need of washing, for, as Ned 
had observed, he was not usually very particular 
with his toilet. 

"Ho! don't bother," he cried in his harshest 
tone; "Tm not in want of washing yet;" adding 
to himself, "Woman — wants to make a shilling; 
that's all that's about it." 

"Not in want! Why, bless ye! it's three weeks 
sin' ye were washed, and how can ye but be in 
want of it?" said the woman, passing over his 
closing remark, unpinning her shawl and throw- 
ing it off with a jerk. 

"Busy this morning, Norah," creaked Mr. 
Tapp, but not quite so harshly this time. "Can't 
have you slopping about. Come back next 
week. Confound the woman!" — in his other 
tone — " wash, whether will or not." 

" There's no use spakin'," said Norah, as he had 
called her; "I come to wash ye, and wash ye I 
will. Am I goin' to have ye disrespectable, do ye 
think? Sure and I'm not. What would the folks 
say of me? 'Norah Flannagan,' they would be 
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after sayin', 'don't keep them as she washes 
respectable. There's that dacent man, Mr. Tapp/ 
sure, they would say, 'goin' about like a dirty 
pig in a sty.' I've my good name to mind, Mr. 
Tapp; and so like a dacent man put on your hat 
and go out to a book sale. There's always a sale 
somewhere; aren't there, now?" And she pro- 
ceeded to make ready for her work by pinning 
the skirt of her dress behind and turning up her 
sleeves, displaying by the latter operation a pair 
of round, red arms, which seemed to have done a 
good deal in the washing way in their time. 

What Ned was wondering was how his master 
could be washed if he put on his hat and went 
out. 

" Confound the woman! " said Mr. Tapp again, 
but louder this time, as he put on his hat, a round, 
low-crowned felt which lay well back on his 
neck, and seemed to make him liker a crow than 
ever, just supplying the black knobby crown 
which was lacking before. 

"And I'm goin' to wash ye above too, Mr. Tapp," 
said Norah. " Ye've as much need of it above as 
below." 

"She wants another shilling," said Mr. Tapp 
as he disappeared. 

Ned soon found out that it was not his master 
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that was to be washed, but the shop floor. There 
was a water-pipe in a small back room where Mr. 
Tapp sometimes sat and pored over a ledger; 
but before drawing a supply from thence, Norah 
came round and pulled the rope which communi- 
cated with upstairs. 

" Tou need not pull it, mother," said a voice 
from the ladder; "I heard ye tonguin* *im." 

"Have ye the hot water ready, Lai?" asked 
Norak 

" Penny-day, penny-day, better than any day." 

"None of your nonsense, now, but bring the 
water if ye have it." 

Lai disappeared, and a few moments thereafter 
was at the foot of the ladder with a kettleful of 
steaming hot water. 

" That's clever now," said Norah, "and there s 
your penny." 

Lai grinned delight, and snatching the penny, 
was out by the front door in a twinkling. 

"Poor fellow!" said Norah; "he's oflF to get 
another trash of a picture-book. He spends his 
pennies on nothin' else. Give me the brush!" and 
she took the brush from Ned, who had been 
standing with it in hand uncertain whether or 
not to proceed with his sweeping. "His new 
lad, I suppose. What's your name?" 
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''Ned/' 

"Ah — " and then after a few sweeps with the 
brush, *'How do ye like him?" 

"Who?— Lai?— " 

"No! — What are ye smirking at? Is it the 
name ye think quare? Well, ye needn't; it's 
a good Scriptur* name. I looked it out myself — 
Mahar-shal-al; that's it in full; but it got cut 
short, and Lai's as good as Ned, I suppose, any 
day. Ould Mr. Tapp, I mean, how do ye like 
him?" 

" Well enough." 

"Isn't he hard on ye?" 

" N — no — not much." 

" Well, he's not a bad sort of man either. He 
tries to do right, but not a bit more, and he shaves 
it a little too close in my mind of it. How much 
are ye to get?" 

Ned thought she was making rather free, but 
he told her. 

"That's not so bad; and you're sure of your 
money — ^as sure as ye had it in the bank. But 
Jigger couldn't stand him, and more nor Jigger." 

"Who's Jigger?" asked Ned for the second 
time. 

" Well, I believe he's Old Tapp's grandchild, or 
something. An imp of mischief he was, to be 
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sure; but I always said he might have been man- 
aged He was good at bottom — ^always was kind 
to Lai." 

"Where is he now?" 

" The sorra knows. Old Tapp druv him away 
with his hard narrow ways, I suppose. Not but 
I think he liked the boy, too, in a sort of way, 
and meant good by him. But there — I've got to 
mount that sorrowful ladder — as if there wasn't 
a good stair up from the passage." 

"Is there a stair? Why don't you go up by 
it?" 

"Hasn't he got the door nailed up? Nothin' 
would serve him but to get up and down without 
goin' outside. He'll fall and break his neck some 
day, and then who'll get his money, I wonder? A 
good house it is, too — if he wouldn't litter it up 
with old books that nobody wants, nor ever will 
want, I'U go bail. Hould the ladder, wiU ye, 
Ned?" 

Here Lai came slowly in, holding a picture- 
book of some kind close to his nose and mutter- 
ing to himself. 

"Hould the other side, Lai!" cried Norah; "I'm 
too heavy for it, and it shakes dreadful!" 

So with both the boys holding on by the lad- 
der — ^Ned laughing — he could not help it — but 
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Lai looking as serious as usual, Norah Flannar 
gan and her pail went slowly up out of sight. 

"Bring the kettle with ye, Lall" she called 
down through the trap. 

"Penny-day, penny-day, 
Better than any day, 

There you are again. 
Turn out the rest o' 'em. 
Give me the best o' 'em — 

There you are again," 

intoned Lai, fixing his large, light-blue, serious 
eyes on Ned, and then Ned observed for the first 
time how thin, and pale, and weak-looking he 
was, and felt a thrill of pity run through him 
for the poor lad. 

" Is that a new one, Lai?" he asked. 

Lai shook his head. " Comes always back on 
Monday — printed it once; but no use, goes away 
when I am reading the new story, and doesn't 
x»me back till next Penny-day. What do you 
say to that?" 

"What is this one about?" 

" The Long Pack. Will tell you about it after," 
and up he went muttering, "Penny-day, penny- 
day, better than any day," but rather slowly — 
his run out for the picture-book seemed to have 
exhausted him. 
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Ned was kept busy with customers for the next 
hour. He succeeded in selling a few volumes at 
the prices marked, and was very particular in 
entering them in the sale-book, for he knew Mr. 
Tapp would examine the entries and compare 
them with the money in the till. 

When Norah came down the ladder again with 
her pail there happened to be no one in the shop. 

"He's not so well to-day, poor thing!" she said, 
as she was turning down her sleeves. 

"Is it Lai you mean, Mrs. Flannagan?" 

"Yes, indeed. He's not strong. I misdoubt 
me he'll soon be going after his father." 

"Where is his father?" 

" Where is he? In heaven, I hope." 

"I thought perhaps he would be in Ireland." 

"In Oirlandl He never was in Oirland in his 
life, poor man. I come from Oirland meeself , as 
ye wouldn't think, I'm sure, from my tongue; 
but Jaimie Todd was never five miles from 
Cumlackie as I'm aware of." 

"Was that Lai's father?" 

" Of course it was." 

" Then why — " Ned stopped abruptly. 

" Why is it he's not called after his father ?" said 
Norah. " 'Cause I was only married two years, 
and I wouldn't have no name but Flannagan — as 
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good a name as is in all Oirland — I never could 
bear Todd — and Lai was called after me. I 
hope ye'U agree. He's a harmless thing with his 
stories and his poems/' 

" It's strange about the poems," said Ned. 

"Ah — bother them; they come of his father, 
who was a weak, silly man when I took him. I 
thought to bring him round, but he slipped 
through my fingers — ^the 'wasting' as they call 
it here. He was ever putting words together 
into songs and that, and not being a writer had 
to keep them in his head and be everly rhyming 
them over. But I must be goin'," and she threw on 
her shawl. "Te're a nice little, wise-lookin' chap, 
and somehow I've took to talking to ye. Do your 
work honest, and keep your fingers ofi" the money, 
and Old Tapp will do ye no harm. But don't be put 
on by him neither. Ay," she went on, as if what 
she had been led to say had awakened some ten- 
der recollections, " Jaimie made a lot of what he 
called poetry, and usod to sing and sing his songs 
over and over again. Here's a bit of wan he used 
to be everly at: 

^'^ She's sweeter than the rose that blaws 

Upon the bush beside the rill, 
She's blither than the cock that craws 

When mornin' glints out owre the hill; 
(271 ) E 
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She's handy at the pirren-wheel, 

She'll Stan' her ain wi' ony man, 
At Oirish jig or Hielan reel 

There's nane like Norah Flannagan.' 

That was me, ye know," explained Norah as she 
went out; "I give it as I got it; but some of the 
words I can't make sinse of. He was Scotch all 
over, was Jaimie." 

At night Edward amused the little family circle 
with some account of Lai's mother. Lesbie 
laughed heartily. 

"Another odd person added to your list, Ned," 
she said; "I wonder who will be the next. I 
want to hear more about — Jigger, isn't it? — ^he'll 
be as queer as the others, I suspect. You haven't 
seen him yet, Ned?", 

" No, Betty, and I don't expect to." But Ned 
did see him soon. 

"There's not a great deal of oddity about Lai's 
mother," said Mrs. Felton; "so far as I can gather 
she's an honest, hard-working woman. If she 
was not, Mr. Tapp would not trust her so about 
the house and shop, you may be sure; and she 
gave you some sound advice, Ned." 

" I wish I was going out about seeing some of 
these amusing people," said Lesbie; "I am tired 
already of these horrid shirts." 
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"Hush! Lesbie," said her mother. "No doubt 
it is a little tiresome; but think how many have 
to work hard for their bread just the same. 
There's not an idle hand in all this street, except 
the chUdren's; and what with school and mindmg 
the smaller ones, most of the children are kept 
pretty hard at it too." 

"Dear mother, I'm not grumbling," said Lesbie 
with tears in her eyes. "If I am sorry at all, it 
is for you." 



■^^^ 




CHAPTER VIL 




MRS. HORN. 

OME weeks passed over without any change 
in the condition of the Feltons. Mrs. Felton 
<|^ found that by strict economy she could 
barely provide the plainest of food for the 
family with the earnings of herself and Lesbie 
added to those of Ned; but where clothes, and 
rent, and taxes, and Johnny's school fees were to 
come from, she did not know. She tried to keep 
up her spirits as well as she could and to look 
hopefully at things; and Lesbie observed that 
when reading the little bit from the Bible at 
bed-time, she often turned to those passages 
which contained comforting promises to the widow 
and the fatherless, and to all such as walk in the 
way of righteousness. 

She had been obliged to allow Lesbie to take 
home the finished work sometimes and wait for 
more, and this rather increased the girFs dislike 
to her present occupation. Lesbie went about the 
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housework blithely and singing like a lark, but 
when sitting over the white seam it was seldom 
that a single note was heard. 

Ned, who had often heard her wishing that 
she had some other kind of work, took to looking 
over the list of "Situations Vacant" in the 
Glasgow Herald, which came to the shop regu- 
larly every morning, and one day his attention 
was caught by the following — at first by its 
oddity, and then because it was something like 
what he was looking for to suit Lesbie: 

" Wanted. — A healthy young woman who can 
live on plain fare, read Foxe's Book of Martyrs 
without yawning, and put up with an old woman's 
nonsense. Personal inspection on Friday be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 12 A.M., at 283 Bath 
Street. No one need apply with a turn-up 
nose." 

"No, it won't do either," said Ned laughing, 
after he had read it a second time. " Too queer 
a business for Lesbie. But I would like to show 
it her. She hasn't got a turn-up nose anyway." 
So he asked his master to let him cut out the 
advertisement, and having got leave, took it home 
with him at night. 

The tea, which was always ready just as 
Edward got home, was with its accompaniment 
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of buttered toast— which Ned declared Lesbie 
made far nicer than the cook used to do — ^the 
pleasantest meal of the day. It was still winter, 
towards the end of January now (the Feltons' 
New Year time had been a quiet and a rather sad 
one), and the lighted gas and glowing fire added to 
the feeling of comfort. Then Ned had always 
something to tell, and something to hear; even 
Johnny had his little stories too, about school, 
his teachers, and schoolmates, his failures and 
successes in class. And Lesbie did her best to 
make the boys talk, for, as she said, " it was all 
the glimpse she got of the^ world outside." She 
used to have girl acquaintances, but Mrs. Felton 
thought — ^whether wisely or not is doubtful — 
that since they had come so far down, it was 
better to break off associations which might be 
disagreeable to all parties. Tea was past there- 
fore before Ned remembered the advertisement 
he had in his pockei 

"Oh! by the by, mama," he said then, "here 
is something that Lesbie might like better than 
sewing," and he put the advertisement into her 
hand. Mrs. Felton read it, smiled, and gave it to 
Lesbie. 

" Well, at least I have not a turn-up nose," said 
Lesbie after she had read it. 
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" That's just what I said," remarked Ned; "and 
you are 'a healthy young woman.'" 

" I suppose I am," said Lesbie, who seemed in- 
clined to take it more seriously than the others. 

"And as for living on plain fare," said her 
mother, joining in with a smile, "you've been 
serving an apprenticeship to that." 

"Is tea and toast plain fare, mama?" asked 
Johnny. 

"It might be plainer, ray son; you might have 
the bread without the butter, and the tea without 
sugar or milk; but it is certainly not luxurious 
or very expensive fare." 

"But could you 'read Foxe's Booh of Martyrs 
without yawning,' Betty?" said Ned. 

" Well, I don't know," still taking the matter 
seriously; "I never saw the book." 

"What sort of book is it, mama?" asked Ned. 

" It's about the Christians who were tortured 
and put to death for their religion long ago. I've 
seen the book, but I can't say I liked to read it." 

" 'And put up with an old woman's nonsense,'" 
quoted Lesbie. "She must be a curious person; 
another of Ned's odd peopla" 

" Well, you wanted to see some of them, Lesbie. 
You had better call on her, at all events, and let 
her see your nose." 
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*'It aeems to be some eccentric old woman," 
said Mrs. Felton, " who wants a sort of companion, 
as it is called." 

" I think I will apply, mama. Don't you think 
I might? It may not turn out so queer as it 
looks. She says nothing about salary, but there 
will be something, surely." 

Mrs. Felton looked doubtfully at the girl. 

"Could you do without me, mama? I might 
be able to help you more. I am not earning as 
much as keeps me." 

"If it was for your good I would try to do 
without you. Doing more housework and less 
sewing would be good for me." 

" You would be lonely." 

" No doubt I would feel lonely — at first. But 
Johnny is only away from ten till four, and he 
comes running home at one for a bit of bread." 

" To-morrow is Friday. I have a fancy to see 
about it, mama." 

"Very well, dear; you need not engage if it 
doesn't look well." 

" Perhaps she won't have your majesty," said 
Ned. 

" Perhaps not," sighed Lesbie. 

So it came about that Lesbie found herself 
ringing at the door of No. 283 Bath Street next 
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morning at eleven o'clock. It was a front door 
up a few steps over a half -sunk flat. The door 
was opened by a round-faced, good-natured look- 
ing woman of middle age. 

"Are ye after the place?" she asked before 
Lesbie had time to speak. 

" Yes." 

" Come in then; ye seem a likely lass. There s 
been naething but trash here yet." 

As Lesbie went in, a bold-faced young woman 
gaudily dressed, rushed out saying: " Such imper- 
tinence! I think so indeed!" 

" Tm glad to see your back," said Lesbie's con- 
ductor as she shut the door; " ye wud been nae 
credit to us, or my name's no Jess Tamson. The 
way's clear for ye, lassie; that's the last o' the 
batch. The twa before were a drunk wife that 
wud hardly tak' a nay-say, an' a wee shilpit thing 
that shouldna hae been oot o' her bed, puir crea- 
ture. I was feared the mistress wud tak peety 
on her an' gie her the place. For between you 
an' me," she said whispering, "the mistress is no—" 
and then checked herself. "That's her room," 
she continued; "will ye gang in at ance, or wud 
ye like to rest a bit?" 

Lesbie said she would go in« 

" I thocht there wud hae been a hantle mae," 
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said Jess as she opened the door, " but/* reducing 
her voice to a whisper again, " I fancy the folk 
tak' the adverteesment for a hoax, as they ca't." 

Lesbie stepped in and found herself face to 
face with a small, elderly woman, who was seated 
close to a blazing fire; and the first thing she 
observed was an extravagantly tumed-up nose, 
in the hollow of which rested the bridge of a pair 
of round-eyed, horn-framed spectacles. 

" My name's Bella Robbison, or gin ye like, Mrs. 
Horn; what's yours?" said the woman abruptly. 

" Elizabeth Felton," said Lesbie, and she now 
observed that though the woman, or lady, spoke 
with a strong Scotch accent, she was richly 
dressed, and that though the want of teeth and a 
longish chin gave her a somewhat witchlike ap- 
pearance, the eyes which looked through the horn 
spectacles seemed to twinkle rather with humour 
than ill-nature, and that the general efiect of the 
face was not so forbidding as she had at first 
thought. She wore a curious sort of turban on 
her head, beneath which appeared some thin curls 
of gray hair. 

" Ye're after the situation, I suppose." 

Lesbie answered in the aflirmative, but was 
beginning to think she had come on a fool's 
errand. 
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" Tak a chair then — na, no there — come nearer 
and let me get a look o' ye. That'll dae na, turn 
your face to the licht. Um — ay — very guid — 
nose a* richt." 

Lesbie glanced round and saw that there was 
a smile on Mrs. Horn's face, and she could not 
help smiling too, and blushing a little as her eyes 
rested on the nose of her critic. 

"Ha! ha!" with a sort of rattling chuckle, 
" hae ye found out why I couldna bide ane wi* a 
turned-up nose? Hoo could I thole ane sittin' 
foment me a' day wi* a nose that put me in 
mind o* my ain? Na, na, I see't often enough 
in the glass," and she chuckled again. "YeVe 
a bit bonnie fa^e, lassie," she added in a softer 
tone. 

" An* noo about your victuals. What kind o' 
meat do ye like?" 

" I'm not particular." 

"A bowl o' porridge to breakfast?" 

" Yes." 

"Hauf a dozen o' potatoes an' maybe a red 
herrin' at denner-time?" 

" I don't care much what I get." 

" A cup o' thin tea an' a scone at sax o'clock?'* 

" Well, yes. I might prefer a little toast." 

"Weel, that's nae mair expense — just the 
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trouble o' toastin't; an' ye could do that yersel', 
I suppose?" 

"Oh, yes!" 

" An* maybe ye would toast a bit to me at the 
same time?" 

" Certainly." 

"An* nae mair till the next momin*?" 

" rm not particular," said Lesbie again. 

"Ah! — weel, ye 11 do on that heid." And Lesbie 
thought she saw a merry twinkle in the old 
woman's eye. 

"It's no but IVe plenty o' siller," said Mrs. 
Horn. " IVe mair than I ken what to do with. 
Ye see Horn an' me began wi' little — though he 
got on wonnerf u' an' left me weel provided for — 
an' I stick to plain leevin' on principle." 

" An' noo," she continued, " tak that big book 
on the table there an' read a bit. But ye maunna 
gant (yawn) — I canna thole gantin'. Ye'll see a 
mark at the place where I stoppit." 

Lesbie drew her chair over to the table on 
which lay a large book like a family Bible. She 
opened it at the mark, and the first thing which 
caught her eye was a rather coarse engraving re- 
presenting some poor wretches undergoing tor- 
tures of various kinds. 

" ' In the beginning'" quoted Mrs. Horn, " begin 
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there — it's the Tenth Persecution. I've been 
through the book mair than ance, but I just aye 
begin't again — it's very enterteenin'. No but 
what I read ither books tae, such as The Holy 
War an' The Pilgrim's Progress, but Foxe is my 
favourite; an' ye see my sichts gaun, so I'll need 
some ane to read it to me noo." 
So Lesbie read: — 

"In the beginning, when the emperor by his subtilty 
and wiliness rather dallied with the Christians than showed 
his rigour^ he threatened them with bonds and imprison- 
ment; but within a while when he began to work the 
matter in good earnest he devised innumerable sorts of 
torments and punishments, as whippings and scourgings, 
rackings, horrible scrapings, severe fines, &c. Also hang- 
ing them upon crosses; binding them to the trunks of trees 
with their heads downwards; hanging them by the middle 
upon gallows till they died of hunger; throwing them alive 
to wild beasts; pricking and thrusting them in with bodkins 
and iron claws till they were mostly dead; lifting them up 
on high with their heads downwards, with other devised sorts 
of punishments most tragical, or rather tyrannical, and piti- 
ful to describe. As binding them to the boughs and arms of 
trees forcibly bent together, then pulling and tearing asun- 
der of their joints and members by letting go the said bent 
boughs and arms of trees; choking of them with smoke, 
and scorching and broiling of them with coals." 

" Isn't it dreedfu'?" said Mrs. Horn. " Does it 
no gar your flesh creep ? The merciless heathens ! " 
she cried in a shrill voice, crooking her fingers, 
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" I wuss I had them here! Wud I no gar them 
skirl ! Ye may stop noo," she said, more quietly. 
" Ye read gey weel — but ye gantit/^ and the hum- 
orous twinkle was seen through the hom-framed 
glasses again. 

" Well," said Lesbie, reddening, " I really could 
not help it. If you had not mentioned it before 
I began. But I could not get it out of my head, 
and when I think about yawning I always yawn." 

The old woman chuckled. 

"Ha, ha — he, he! Weel, we'll maybe have to 
put up wi' a gant till ye forget aboot it. But, ye 
see, I got up Jess for a nicht or twa to read a bit, 
an' she gantit sae that I got clean mad. I daresay 
she was wearied wi' her day's work. I think 
ye micht dae, Elisabeth — that's a langsome 



name — " 



" I'm usually called Lesbie." 

" That's better — weel, Lesbie, I think we might 
get on; have ye a character, na?" 

Lesbie's face turned red again. 

" No, I did not think of that. I — we — ^that is, 
my mother — " 

" Ye've a mother then. What way is she lettin' 
ye out?" 

" My father died quite recently, and — " 

«An'leftyeiU-off?" 
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"Yes, — I have to do something to help mo- 
ther—" 

" Ay, I see. Ye havena been m a place before." 

"No." 

"I think I might tak' ye on trust," and she 
pulled at the bell rope. " Jess," she cried as the 
servant appeared, "has ony mair come?" 

" There's twa waitin', but," glancing at Lesbie, 
who had evidently taken her eye, "they're no 
very nice-lookin'." 

"Put them oot — no — tell them as pleasantly 
as ye can, Jess, that I've settled on ane — ^I'm sorry 
to have troubled them; an' stick up that paper on 
the door, * Situation filled up,' an' let nae mair in." 
Jess went out to execute her orders looking quite 
well pleased. 

"An* noo about wages," said Mrs. Horn; "I 
suppose ye'll expec* some?" 

Lesbie murmured something about wishing to 
help her mother. 

"Would saxteen pound a year do? paid quar- 
terly? that would be four pound to tak' hame 
every quarter to your mither — for ye would get 
your board free, an* I canna see that ye'll need 
mony claes. What say ye?" 

Lesbie expressed her satisfaction, and hoped 
she would be able to please. 
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"Well see — well see — it's yet to be seen 
whether ye can put up wi' an auld woman's non- 
sense — ^he, he — Can ye come the morn? Or no, 
this is Friday — ye'd better no come till Monday. 
Can ye come on Monday?" 

" 0, yes." 

" Very weel. An' as for the victuals, ye ken, I'll 
no say but ye may get something forbye your 
porridge an' milk in the mornin' — a cup o' tea 
maybe, wi' a bit egg, or a finnan haddock. An* 
Jess maistly insists on something mair substantial 
than a red herrin' at twa o'clock — a mutton chop, 
or a bit juicy steak, maybe — though I hardly ap- 
prove o't mysel'. An' at tea-time she generally 
has biscuits an' jam on the table for onybody to 
tak' ane that likes, an' I canna say but I'm whiles 
tempit. An' ye may no gang without a bit supper 
either — bread an' butter — wi' a bit cheese — an' 
a drink o' milk — or maybe another nip o' tasty 
haddock" (and the old woman's lips seemed ac- 
tually to smack beneath her upturned nose and 
twinkling eyes). " We'll no hunger ye, lassie — 
Jess is gey mindfu' — but I'm a' in favour o' plain 
leevin* mysel'." 



CHAPTER VIIL 




" JIGGER." 

HEN Lesbie came home and told her mother 
of the success of her application Mrs. 
iW* Felton was both sorry and glad. 
•^ "It will do more than pay your rent, 

dear mama." 

"Yes; but I never thought my girl would have 
to seek another home." 

"Never mind that, mama; if it were not for 
leaving you I would be quite lively about it." 

But Lesbie did not go into a full description of 
her interview with Mrs. Horn and of that lady's 
appearance, manner, and talk, till they were as- 
sembled round the tea-table at night. There was 
then a good deal of merriment over the details. 

" It is you who are meeting with queer people 
now, Lesbie," said Ned. " She's the oddest of the 
lot, I think." 

" I just wish you may be able to get on with 
her, Lesbie," said Mrs. Felton wistfully. 
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'^I don't fear it much, mama, if I can just 
manage to read without yawning, and put up 
with her plain fare." 

Here they all laughed, for Lesbie had repeated 
some of Mrs. Horn's closing remarks on that sub- 
ject. 

" I believe she'll turn out a perfect brick," said 
Ned. 

"It's a strange notion she has to read about 
such horrors as that book is full of," remarked 
Mrs. Felton. 

"I don't know that that is so very strange," said 
Ned. " I like to read about fights — Shacking and 
slashing — with swords, you know, and shooting, 
and such like; and there's not much difference." 

"Are you not past that stage yet, Ned?" said 
his mother, looking a little shocked. " But you 
are only a boy» At all events I'm glad to hear 
that her sympathies seemed to be with the poor 
tortured creatures." 

" What did she say, Lesbie?" asked Ned. " If 
she had them she would — '* 

" Gar them skirL" 

And they had another good-natured laugh. 

But Ned had something to tell that night, too; 
he had seen Jigger ! 

Here was how it happened: — 
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About an hour before shutting time, when the 
space in front of the shop, which, as we have men- 
tioned, stood back from the line of the street a 
little, was rather dark, Ned saw a dirty, ragged 
urchin, somewhat less in size than himself, come 
out of the dusk and take his stand inside the shop- 
door leaning carelessly against the book-shelves. 
The boy*s face was smeared, but it seemed well- 
featured, and he had a pair of keen, clear-glancing, 
dark eyes. Ned, thinking he was after no good, 
was about to shout to him to be off, when Mr.Tapp, 
coming out of the back room, got his eyes on the 
figure and made a dart at it. The boy did not 
move, but allowed himself to be collared and 
hauled into the shop, but at the same time yelling 
out : " Hold hard, grandy 1 Don't choke a fellow ! " 

"You little rascal!" snarled Jacob, "choking 
would be the best thing for you. What do you 
want here?" 

"Take away your knuckles, grandy; I'm not 
goin' to bolt," and Jacob pushed him into a seat 
at the top of the shop kept on behoof of tired 
customers, and let him go. ' 

" What do you want, I say ?" repeated Mr. Tapp. 

" I want a meal of meat," said the urchin boldly. 
"That's the first thing. I'm starving, grandy; 
give me a hunk of something." 
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Here Lai's face appeared half-way down the 
ladder, and he was heard to say, "Hoora! It's 
Jigger — it's Jigger," as he took himself out of 
sight again. 

" The poor thing's hungry," said Jacob to him- 
self, but loud enough to be heard. " You impudent 
ne'er-do-weel," he said aloud, but turning short on 
Ned he snapped, " Can't you run up and bring 
down the loaf and cheese?" 

Ned mounted the ladder and found Lai making 
a feeble attempt to caper through the floor (he 
had been growing sensibly weaker since the day 
we first saw him), and chanting: — 

"Jigger comes, Jigger goes, 
Where he goes uobody knows, 
Nor where he comes from either, I suppose." 

" I want the loaf and cheese, Lai," said Ned, 
" and a knife." 

" Is it the big knife, or one of the little ones ?" 

"Any one will do; hurry." 

" Is the Ogre goin' to cut off little Hop-o-my- 
thumb's head?" he whispered, putting a hand to 
each side of his mouth. 

" It's to cut the bread. He's going to give that 
boy something to eat" 

"O, the bread! — Jigger comes. Jigger goes — 
yes, the bread and the cheese ! here they be ! " And 
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Ned, getting hold of nearly a whole loaf, a good 
lump of cheese, and a knife, ran down with them. 

" Must have a slice for Midge," said the raga- 
muffin who seemed to be known as Jigger, seizmg 
the knife. Ned became at the same time aware 
of another apparition at the shop door. This was 
a very little boy, only about haK the size of 
Jigger, bare-headed, bare-footed, and clad in some 
sort of tattered garment it would have been diffi- 
cult to give a name to, who stood looking wist- 
fully and timidly in. In a moment Jigger had a 
thick slice cut from the loaf and a square from 
the cheese, and making a spring to the door 
thrust them into the other boy's hand, saying at the 
same time "Slope!" In another moment "Midge," 
loaf, and cheese had disappeared into the night. 

"Very nice!" snarled Jacob; "I'm to feed you 
and all the raff of the street!" 

" He was near dead with hunger, grandy," said 
Jigger with his mouth full. "We've had nothing 
since yesterday morning, and the day after to- 
morrow's the fourth day. Four days of it, grandy 
— enough to make any fellow cave in;" and catch- 
ing Ned looking at him, he winked one eye. 

"A fine story! [Poor little imps! — must not 
pity them, though.] Now, Jack, what do you 
mean? what have you been about?" 
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" Nothing particular." 

" Where have you been hiding?" 

" Nowhere — lots of places." 

" How have you been getting your living?" 

" Picking it up." 

" Now, then" — the loaf and cheese having been 
disposed of — "are you going out? Time for 
shutting. [Couldn't keep him though I tried, I 
suppose.]" 

" I'm back for good," said Jigger, putting his 
hands in his pockets and laying himself back 
more comfortably in his seat. "Think I'll try 
you again, grandy. I own beat." 

"You impudent monkey!" said Jacob. "Into 
the back room with you — off your rags — ^wash 
clean. Lai will bring down some clothes. — Shut 
up, can't you?" he snarled at Ned. Ned did not 
require a second bidding. 

" But I think, mama," said Ned when relating 
the incident that night at the tea-table, "the 
master was glad enough to have Jigger back, for 
all he pretended to be so angry with him." 

"I have no doubt of it," said Mrs. Felton. "He 
may be a bad boy, as I fear he is; but Mr. Tapp 
may have treated him hardly, as that woman, 
and the silly lad too, seem to think; and the old 
man may have been troubled about him." 
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" I think Mr. Tapp is Jigger's grandfather.'* 
'' It looks like it. If he remain, Ned, see that 

you learn no bad tricks from him. You'll be 

careful, won't you?" 
"Yes, mama." 

Next morning when Ned arrived at the shop 
he found it open, and Jigger standing leaning 
against the door with his hands in his pockets. 
He had on a suit of clothes which, though rather 
short for him — small as he was, he had been 
smaller once — were whole and dean* His face 
was clean too, so that he looked a very different 
creature from what he had done the night before. 
His face was not unpleasing, but the sides of his 
mouth a little drawn down, something like a 
wrinkle midway across his nose, and a look in 
his eye, as if he "knew a thing or two," made 
him seem much older than his years. 

"Hi, younkerl" he said, "time shutters were 
off — must look spry," with an amusing air of 
superiority. 

Ned said nothing, but took down the shutters 
as usual and put them past, while Jigger stood 
whistling with his hands still in his pockets. 

"Been long here?" he asked, as Ned took the 
brush to sweep out. Ned told him. 
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'*How do you call yourself?" "How old are 
you?" "Are you up at your fists?" "Can you 
stand on your head?" "Can you do the cart- 
wheel?" and several other questions were put in 
succession, which Ned answered as shortly and 
distinctly as he could. 

"How much does he give you/" was the next 
query. 

" Five shillings a week." 

"Thunder!" 

"What did you say?" 

" 0, nothing — it's just a word." 

"Is Jigger your name?" asked Ned, thinking 
he should have his turn at questioning. 

" Well, I answer to it; right name's Jack." 

"How do you get Jigger?" 

" Gave it to myself, I blieve, when learning to 
cackle. Better name than Jack, isn't it? — ^more 
uncommon." 

Ned thought it was more " uncommon," but as 
to " better," he was not so sure. 

"But I say, Neddie, how much do you crib?" 
asked Jigger seriously — " a bob a day, I bet." 

When Ned understood what was meant he 
flushed up. 

"Do you take me for a thief?" he asked in- 
dignantly. 
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"Ho ! come now, don't flare up. Don't everybody 
take what they can — so as not to get tackled?" 

Ned did not know what answer to make; but 
his mother's warning came into his mind, and he 
went away to the other end of the shop and 
began dusting. 

Mr. Tapp now came down the ladder and 
creaked out: "Up and get breakfast, Jigger — 
Jack; then don't stand idling; set to and help 
Ned. [Was always a lazy rascal.] I'm going 
out for an hour or two. Help Lai to put things 
right before you come down. [Fellow getting 
more useless every day.]" 

" Hope it's a good breakfast, grandy." 

"Better than you deserve," snarled Jacob as 
he went out. 

" Go ahead, Neddie," said Jigger as he mounted 
the ladder. *' I'll be down and take charge. Mind 
I'm head man. Know precious well what the 
breakfast will be," he grumbled. " Better than 
nothing, anyway." 

After a considerable time had elapsed Jigger 
came down again, and at once sang out, " Now, 
then, what's ado? any books to catalogue?" 

There were some, and he set to and entered 
them very speedily and correctly, Ned putting 
them on the shelves as they were marked. Cus- 
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tomers came in and Jigger sold a book or two, 
Ned taking care to see that the entries were pro- 
perly made in the sales-book and the money put 
into the tilL But after an hour's work Jigger 
seemed to get tired of it, perched himself on a 
comer of the counter, and became confidential 
with NeA 

"You needn't look so sharp about the tin," he 
said. "Won't touch it — least, if I can help it — 
grandy always finds it out. Never would have 
touched it if he had tipped me a bit now and 
then." 

"Mr. Tapp is your grandfather, isn't he?" 
asked Ned. 

"So he says — spose he is; but never could do 
with him— hard as flint— so ran ofl", don't know 
how long ago." 

"What did you do?" 

"Ho! lots of things. Played the beggar — sold 
matches — tramped the country with an old wo- 
man — was her kid, you know — came back to 
town when the weather got cold, and scrambled 
about." 

"Did you like that way of living? I should 
think it would be horrid." 

"It was jolly, except now and again. Got 
starved out at last — me and Midge — so thought 
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I would come back and try grandy again. Going 
to stick at it — see if I don'i Midge, the little 
beggar," he continued; "don't know what will 
come of him. Regular little lost roU-in-the-mud. 
Took to me awfully — stuck like a burr." 

"Is that the little fellow you gave the bread 
to?" 

" That was him. We'll see him peeping about 
after dark, I bet. Must have something to give 
him. I say, help me to plan. Ill keep something 
off my dinner — though I feel awful hungry, 
hungry enough for two dinners. Don't you bring 
your dinner?" 

" No, I go home for it." 

"Who do you put up with?" 

" I live with my mother, of course." 

"Ask her for a sUce of bread and bring it in 
your pocket for the little beggar — ^won't you?" 

"Yes, but — " Ned was about to say that his 
mother had not much to spare, but he did not lika 

"in smuggle a bit for him somehow," said 
Jigger. 

And sure enough, that night Ned saw first the 
little dirty face pressed against the window, and 
then saw it peering wistfully past the half -open 
door. Jigger had been on the watch, and, Mr. 
Tapp being at the time seated in the back room, 
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he pulled something bulky out of his pocket and 
thrust it into "Midge's" hand, with the same 
monosyllabic injunction — "Slope!" But this time 
Ned heard a thin tremulous voice say: 

"Ain't ye comin', Jigger?" 

"No— can't— slope." And he "sloped." 

This occurred every night, so far as Ned could 
observe, as long as Jigger remained with Grandy, 
Midge's supply being often supplemented with a 
bit of bread which Mrs. Felton ventured to spare 
from her own scanty stock. 

But Jigger did not long "stick at it," as he 
had promised to do. He worked fitfully, but 
smartly, for a few days; then took to idling 
whenever Mr. Tapp's back was turned. He was 
a lively little chap, however, in his idling. He 
would stand on his head, walk along the floor on 
his hands, turn somersaults here, there, and every- 
where, sing street songs, and whistle like a bird. 
He would then borrow coppers from the till, and 
when Ned would not join him at pitch-and-toss, 
he played it by himself. Lai would come creep- 
ing down the ladder when he heard the noise, 
and sit and laugh at Jigger's capers, muttering 
every now and again, "Jigger comes, Jigger goes, 
where he goes nobody knows, nor where he comes 
from either, I suppose." This fun could only be 
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occasionally indulged in. When "Grandy" was 
about. Jigger had to keep quiet and busy himself 
about something. Jacob's eye was always upon 
him with a look of suspicion in it; and, as Jigger 
complained to Ned, he " never got out a minute to 
look about — not even after shop hours." 

At length there came a night when, Mr. Tapp 
being out, Jigger said, "Tm off, Neddie; can't 
stand it a day longer." 

"What do you mean?" asked Ned. 

" I just mean as I'm going to hook it. Going 
to enjoy myself, you know." And when Midge 
appeared in due course at the door. Jigger, in- 
stead of handing him his supper, and telling him 
to "slope," jumped over the counter and "sloped" 
along with him. 

When Mr. Tapp came in just before shop-shut- 
ting, Ned told him what had occurred. He 
snarled out something about "young vagabond," 
but looked troubled, sat down, and said in his 
peculiar undertone, "Heart-sorry, heart-sorry! A 
lost bairn! — a lost bairn! Am / to blame, Nelly? 
Am I too hard? or is it his father's nature?" 

Ned afterwards learned that Nelly was Jigger's 
mother, long since dead. 




CHAPTER IX. 




A DAY WITH MRS. HORN. 

UT to go back a few days. 

On the Monday morning after engag- 
>. ,^ ing with Mrs. Horn, Lesbie, with tearful 
eyes, bade adieu to her mother. 

*'ril come and see you as often as I can, mama; 
and if you want me very much at any time, you 
have not far to send." 

** Don't neglect your duties, Lesbie, nor think 
of getting out often. I have no doubt Til get on;" 
but there was a tremble in the poor woman's voice. 

"I almost wish I had not thought of it," said 
Lesbie; "but it seemed for the best." 

'' Let us hope so, dear. All we can do is to act 
for the best, so far as we can see, and trust the 
event to Providence." 

So Lesbie went along to No. 283 Bath Street, 
with a sadder heart than she had thought to do, 
and with many misgivings as to the new life 
before her. 
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"Come awaV' said the middle-aged serving- 
woman, who had called herself Jess Tamson; "I 
was feared ye might hae ta*en the rue. Come 
into the kitchen an' sit doon a minute. She's 
just finishing her breakfast. YeVe had yours, I 
reckon?" 

" Yes," said Lesbie, whose breakfast that morn- 
ing had been just precisely what she had been 
promised by Mrs. Horn, a plate of porridge — only 
she had had along with it a tumbler of such 
milk as a Glasgow street dairy supplies; and this 
was not in the bond of agreement with her new 
mistress, whose later hints about a richer fare 
Lesbie suspected to be a grim joke. 

" Ye'll no be ony the waur o' half a cup o' tea 
an* a biscuit. It's a gude while till denner-time." 

** I— I promised to be content with porridge," 
said Lesbie. 

" Gae wa' wi' ye!" exclaimed Jess. " Of course 
ye'll get a drop o* nice porridge. I mak' some to 
mysel* every momin', an' I mak' them lucky, for 
the mistress canna want her saucerf u' — but that's 
no to say ye'll no get something after them. Hae, 
tak' that — I maun gang up an' see if the mistress 
is dune." 

"Ye're to gang up," said Jess, as she came back 
with a tray, on which there were some remains, 
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such as an egg-shell, and the skeleton of a kip- 
pered herring, which did not quite harmonize 
with the "plain-fare" theory. 

She found the old woman sitting as before. 

" Hae ye brought your things wi' ye? Hae ye 
ony to bring?" 

" A few — a small trunk — the boys will bring 
it in the evening." 

"Whatnaboys?" 

"My brothers." 

" Oo ay, your brithers. Hoo mony hae ye?" 

"Two; one about fourteen years old, the other 
about eight." 

" An* your mither*s a widow, I think ye said?" 

" Yes." 

"Ill warrant she has enough ado wi* ye. Ye'U 
be aff her han* noo ony way — an* be a help be- 
sides. Ye*ll hae the five pound to gie her every 
quarter, ye ken." 

"Four," said Lesbie; "it was four you said.** 

"Eh? — ah, but I meant five; it'll be five, 
Lesbie." 

"Thank you, ma'am.** 

" Nane o* your memin*, na, to me. Tm just 
plain Bella Robbison; or if ye want to be respect- 
f u* ye can ca* me Mrs. Horn. Horn was a dacent, 
hard-workin* man, an' I'll never object to his 
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name. But come ben an' see your room, whaur 
your kist maun be ta'en." And the old woman 
jumped briskly from her chair, and, more nimbly 
than Lesbie expected of her, led the way into 
another room which opened off the hall. It was 
a moderate- sized room, nicely furnished in an 
old-fashioned way. A chest of mahogany drawers 
against one wall, and a small press, very like a 
modem two-doored wardrobe, against another; a 
toilet-table with an oval-shaped looking-glass in 
the window; a neat "tent" bedstead with a white 
coverlet, and a basin-stand at its foot. There 
was a clear space round the hearth, and on one 
side stood a stuffed arm-chair, and in the corner 
next the wall a square cushioned stool, like a 
chair without the back. There was already a fire 
burning in the grate. 

''This is your ain room," said Mrs. Horn, 
"where ye*ll sleep, an' where ye can come for an 
hour at ony time when I'm no needin* ye, or 
when I'm in ane o' my cantankerous fits. Will it 
do?" 

"It looks very nice and comfortable; thank 
you, Mrs. Horn." 

"That's richt; an' that's where I sleep, in the 
room just opposite. Tak' aff your bonnet, an' 
mak' yoursel' trig, and then come ben a wee." 

(271 ) G 
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Lesbie's heart felt lighter already — evidently 
her mistress wished to be kind to her. If it had 
not been for the thought of her mother sitting all 
alone at home. 

" I think we may as weel hae a wee bit o* Foxe/' 
said Mrs. Horn, when Lesbie returned to the par- 
lour. But at that moment Jess opened the door 
and said, " There's that Seemon Snell wantin* in." 

" Seemon SnelU" screamed Mrs. Horn. "This is 
no his day. What s the doited body doin* here 
on Monday? He ken's fine that Tuesday's his 
day." 

"I teirt him that; but he says he's gaun oot 
the toon the morn, an' he wud like to get a look 
o* ye before he gangs." 

"Ye ken this is the auld women's day, Jess, an' 
I've nae time to put a£F wi' him an' his havers 
— but stop, since the body's there it's nae use 
sendin' him awa'. Tell him to come in for gude- 
sake an' tak' a look o' me." 

Jess ushered in a little man with thick gray 
hair smoothed straight down on his brow, a 
nose not unlike Mrs. Horn's, but smaller, and 
with a less decided upward curl, with a face, in- 
deed, altogether not unlike Mrs. Horn's, but more 
" wizened" and thin. 

"Hoo are ye the day. Bell?" he said in a shrill 
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voice, going dose up to her chair end looking 
narrowly into her face. 

'* Hoo do I look, Seemon?" 

" Ye see I'm gaun north a bit the morn" — still 
continuing to examine her closely — " an' I thocht 
I wad look up an' speer for ye." 

" Tuesday's your day, ye ken, Seemon, an' ye 
maun keep to the bargain." 

" Ay, ay — ay, ay," taking a seat which brought 
Lesbie within view. He gave a start, and rising, 
peered suspiciously at the girL 

"Wha's this ye've got. Bell?" he said anxiously. 

" A f rien' that's come to stay wi* me." 

" A frien'l I didna ken ye had ony frien's. No 
a near frien', I hope?" 

"Ha! — ha!" Mra Horn grinned and chuckled. 
"Dinna be feared, Seemon. She's nae kin; just 
a lassie come to help me, an' keep me company." 

" Ay," said Simon dryly, still regarding Lesbie 
suspiciously; "I dinna like it — I tell ye, I dinna 
like it. Bell Robbison." 

" Ye may either like it or no, Seemon SnelL 
Ye'U get my siller when I'm deid, maist likely; 
but I'll no ask ye hoo I'm to spend it while I'm 
leevin'." 

" Weel, weel. Bell, say nae mair aboot it. Ye're 
keepin' gey an* weel, ye say ? 
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" I am sorry to say I am, Seemon," with the 
humorous twinkle in her eye. 

" What aboot the pain in your back?*' 

" Clean gane, I doot." 

"An' the palpitation ye spak' o' ance?" 

" Hasna troubled me this mony a day." 

" Hum ! that's richt. Ye see, I thocht I wad 
just look in an' see ye. It's a lang time till 
Tuesday four- weeks. Ye're seeventy noo. Bell." 

" Deed am I." 

"It's the allotted period, ye ken. Bell; so the 
psalmist says." 

"Ah! but," said Mrs. Horn sharply, "he says 
' some four score they be.' " 

"Yes," he admitted grudgingly; "but they 
leeved langer in those days. Bell." 

" I'm gaun to leeve as lang as I can, Seemon 
Snell," said Mrs. Horn shrilly; "an' I think ye've 
been lang eneuch here, sae be a£F wi' ye, and dinna 
let me see your sour-ploom o' a face till the morn 
four-weeks." 

"Nae offence, nae oflFence, Bell," said Simon, 
rising; "but ye see I'm gettin' auld mysel' — 
turned sixty noo." 

" Weel, be thankf u' ye're still in the land o' the 
leevin', an' the place o' hope," said Mrs. Horn with 
a chuckle. " Gude-day to ye." 
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And Simon, with another close look at Mrs. 
Horn, and a suspicious glance at Lesbie, went 
slowly out of the room. 

Mrs. Horn then rang the bell. "Has ony o' 
the women come yet, Jess? " she asked when the 
servant appeared, 

" Deed ay, mistress; about hauf-a-dozen o* them 
sittin' in the kitchen glowrin' at ilk ither as if 
they wad fecht if they were able." 

" Send them in ane by ane. Puir bodies! they 
havena muckle to mak* their tempers sweet. 
Some bits o* auld women," she explained to 
Lesbie, " that come for an awmus (alms) ance a 
week, an' I like to see them an' speak to them." 

An old woman came in, walking slowly and 
painfully with the help of a pair of staffs. 

"How are the rheumatics to-day, Nance?" 
asked Mrs. Horn. 

"Very bad, mistress; but I can aye hirple 
aboot" 

" Do you no feel it bad for them to come this 
length?" 

"Na; I think I'm the better o't." 

"Are ye living wi' your dochter yet?" 

" Oo ay— aye wi' Jenny, puir thing! " 

"Is she still getting wark to do?" 

" Oo ay; sic like's it is." 
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After one or two more kindly questions, Mrs. 
Horn gave the woman something, who said: 
" Mony thanks, mistress," and made room for the 
next. 

Some six or seven old women, less or more 
frail, succeeded, were spoken to kindly by Mrs. 
Horn, and received their weekly present. 

" Noo," said Mrs. Horn when the last had been 
dismissed, *' ye'U just hae time to read a page o* 
Foxe before the denner comes in. I think Jess 
is at it," snuflSng the air as if she enjoyed the 
scent wafted from the kitchen. "I aye weary for 
my denner after I begin to smell it — an' I think 
Jess has a nice mutton-stew the day — so I usually 
fill up the time wi' something horrifyin' oot o' 
Foxe. Skip till ye get something horrifyin'." 

Lesbie did the best she could; and reading 
the account of a poor wretch who was flayed 
alive, while it made her shudder, did not destroy 
her appetite, for when the " nice stew " came in, 
with a little soup to precede and a suet-pudding 
to follow, she felt quite ready to taste them. 

As for Mrs. Horn, when she had blown off her 
indignation by exclaiming: "The fiends in human 
shape! if I had them" — crooking her fingers — 
" I wad let them ken what skinnin' alive's like." 
She turned to the table and went through the 
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diflFerent courses with a vigour hardly to be 
expected from a woman of her age. 

" Well hae the red herrin' another day, Lesbie," 
she said as she commenced the " stew " with her 
cackling laugh, and the twinkle in her eye; 
" but you see Jess has her way whiles." 

After dinner Mrs. Horn settled herself for "a 
nap," and Lesbie was at liberty to employ herself 
for an hour or so as she liked. 

" I'll gie ye something to sew by-and-by," said 
Mra Horn — ''some bit thing to mak' for the 
'Dorcas;' but I've naething ready." So Lesbie 
took a book from a number lying on the parlour 
chiflEbnnier into her own room and read a bit. 

When Mrs. Horn wakened up there was an- 
-other page of Foxe. "Can ye play the dam- 
brod?" she then asked. 

"Is that draughts?" said Lesbie. 

"So I've heard it ca'd; but I aye ca' it the 
dam-brod, a mair sensible name, I'm sure." 

" I've seen it played, but I never tried it my- 
self." 

•'I'll learn ye. Bring out the brod an' the 
men; they're in that drawer." 

By the time Lesbie had got her first lesson at 
draughts it was the hour for tea. She found the 
tea not so thin after all, and she got her toast 
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without requiring to make it herself, and some 
nice biscuits to finish with. 

A little later the boys came with Lesbie's 
trunk, and Mrs. Horn told Jess to bring them 
in that she might have a look at them. 

"They're nice laddies," she said as Johnny 
stood before her blushing, and Ned, less bashfully, 
with a critical eye fixed on her rather queer- 
looking figure; "an* guid scholars too, I dinna 
doot." And they were each made to read a bit 
of Foxe to prove their " scholarship." 

" There's some fine pictures in that book," said 
Mrs. Horn. " Ye maun come some day aiid see 
them; but ye maunna stay oot later the nicht frae 
your mother;" and as she dismissed them she 
slipped something into Johnny's hand "to buy 
sweeties," she said. " The other ane's owre big 
for sic sma' presents," she remarked. 

At nine o'clock Jess brought in what Mrs. 
Horn called " a bite of supper," which consisted 
of thin slices of loaf -bread and butter, with a 
small smoked haddock which she shared between 
herself and Lesbie. 

" Noo, I'm gaun to my bed," she said, after the 
supper had been eaten leisurely, the old woman 
chatting the while with Lesbie about her brothers, 
her mother, and her father, and making herself 
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pretty well acquainted by the time she was done 
with the past and present position of the Felton 
family; " an' ye can either do the same or gang 
doon an' hae a crack wi' Jess. She's a decent 
woman, Jess; ye'll learn nae ill manners frae her." 

Lesbie found her way to the kitchen. 

"Come awa' ben," said Jess; "I think you an' 
me will be gude frien's." 

" I am sure we will," said Lesbie. 

"Is the mistress gaun tae her bed?" 

" Yes ; so she says. Does she not require help ?" 

"Na; she'll no let onybody help her either to 
put off her claes or put them on. I mak' every- 
thing tidy for her, though. Hoo do ye think 
ye'll like her?" 

"Very welL" 

"She's a wee thing odd, the mistress; but she's 
a gude woman." 

" I am sure she is. Look at these old women 
to-day." 

" Oo ay. She picket them up ane by ane as 
they cam' to the door, till noo there's near a 
dozen o' them. An' on Wensday she has about 
hauf-a-dozen auld useless men that come the 
same way; an' on Thursday a wheen lassocks — 
schule girls — that come an' get a penny the 
piece. She began wi' them when she used to 
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gang oot walkin'— she's no sae able noo— giein' 
them a penny noo an* again as she met them here 
and there; an' noo she gars them a' come ance a 
week. They come in lauchin' and pushin' ilk 
ither, get their pennies, an' gang awa' again 
quite blithe." 

Lesbie laughed, but at the same time felt a tear 
in her eye. 

"Oo ay,"continued Jess,"she has something laid 
oot for maist every day o' the week. On Saturday 
a young leddy comes an' gets her collection for 
the kirk, an' something to put in the poor's-box. 
Though she canna weel gang to the kirk noo, she 
says that's nae reason she shudna send her mite." 
" She must give away a good deal." 
"Oh! she has plenty o' siller. She was left 
wi' a fu' han', an' never cared to spend muckle 
on hersel' " 

"And who was that— Mr. Snell, I think?" 
"Ha! ha! — he's her cousin — the ane that's to 
get her siller when she dees — so she says. ' Blude's 
blude,' she said to me ae day, 'an' I'll no leave 
my bawbees past Seemon. I've nae ither connec- 
tion noo in the worl', ye ken.' She disna hide it 
f rae him that he's to get it, an' the narrow-hearted 
creature's wearyin' on't, though he has plenty 
o' his ain." 
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"And does she know that?" 

" She kens't perfectly weel; but she just lauchs 
an' says, 'What's she carin' — she'll no dee an hour 
sooner for his wishin't.'" 

"And she lets him visit her?" 

"Ay, anee a month. He used to come botherin' 
up every ither day speerin' for her, and examinin' 
her wi* his ferret een, so she just said to him ae 
day — I heard her — 'Seemon Snell, ye're wantin' 
to ken hoo sune ye're likely to get my bawbees. 
There's naething wrang in that, so I'll just gie ye 
hauf an hoor every fourth Tuesday — come in 
and hae a look o' me ance a month — but dinna let 
me see ye between the een ony ither time, if ye 
want me to leave ye a fardin'.' Seemon pre- 
tended she was quite mista'en, that he visited her 
just as a frien'; but he comes up as regular as 
onything every fourth Tuesday for a' thai The 
mistress just diverts hersel' wi' him. 'He'll wear 
himself oot wi' anxiety aboot the siller,' she said 
to me ae day after he gaed awa', 'an' dee before 
he fingers't.'" 

Lesbie laughed, bade Jess " Good-night," went 
up to her own room, and was soon in bed sleeping 
soundly. 

So ended her first day at No. 283 Bath Street. 



CHAPTER X. 
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JIGGER CAUGHT. 

I^AL seemed to grow weaker and weaker day 
by day. Every time he came down to the 

i shop, which he continued to do pretty regu- 
larly when Mr. Tapp was out, Ned thought 
he crept down the ladder more slowly. Often he 
would sit the whole time and say nothing but 
mutter over at intervals some of his doggerel 
rhymes. 

At last there came a morning when old Jacob 
informed Ned that "that silly lad couldn't get 
out of bed. Had to make porridge myself," he 
grumbled, adding to himself, "Got into a fix — 
can't tumble him oui Better bring his mother," 
he said aloud; "you know where she lives?" 

Ned did know — her address was, in fact, noted 
down on the cover of the sale-book in case she 
should at any time be wanted — and Ned had 
been despatched once or twice to warn her that 
Mr. Tapp " didn't want to be washed for another 
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week." Her house, or rather lodging, was in 
Dobbie's Loan; she shared a back attic with an 
old woman, who rented it from another old 
woman, who occupied the front attic, the two 
rooms having only one door to the stair. 

Ned fortunately found her " at home," and she 
came with him at once. 

" Poor lad," she said, " I've been looking for it 
— it's his fathers trouble. Ohone! ohone! what- 
ever shall I do with him? If I could take him 
home, but I can't, for I m only a lodger; ould 
Biddy and I have only the one small bed between 
us. Ould Crow '11 be for havin' him out at once, 
I much misdoubt me." 

But Jacob was not quite so bad as Norah had 
feared. 

"Go up and look after your lad," he said. 
" Can't eat his breakfast after I made it for him. 
[Plague on't, I'll have her on my hands too.] Hi!" 
when Norah was half-way up the ladder, " you'll 
find some tea in the press, and some bread and 
butter." 

" Shall I make a cup for him, master?" 

" Certainly," snapped Jacob. [" You'll make it 
and drink it too, most likely."] 

Norah reported after a little that Lai was very 
bad — "not likely to get up soon" — and stood 
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with her eyes fixed on Jacob, as if expecting the 
order to " take him out of that." 

" Confound it!" he began, but checked himself. 
" Well, what are you glowering at?" he said; "you 
must stay with him, of course. Do you expect 
me to look after him? And — and — we must get 
a doctor." 

" The Lord bless ye, Mr. Tapp; shall I see after 
your male of meat too?" 

" Of course, woman, of course." 

Ned was sent for a doctor. "There's an old 
man at the end of the street — the comer shop — 
won't be expensive," said Jacob. 

So the old doctor came. As he went out again 
he shook his head and told Jacob the boy "would 
require to be taken care of." 

At closing time Ned asked if he might go up 
and see Lai; and Jacob grunted assent. He found 
the lad in bed, and Norah busy putting things 
in order and preparing a cup of tea for Mr. Tapp. 

"Is he very bad, Mrs. Flannagan?" asked Ned. 

" He's revived a bit; but he's bad enough, sure." 

" Bellows blow, fire glow, 
Kettle kicking up a row, 
Biz, bubble, rattle, roar, 
Lift the lid and tip it o'er," 

Lai was saying as Ned approached the bed. 
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" Haven't got that one printed yet, Neddie. You 
might do it — might be all the same. What do 
you say to that?" 

" Well try it, Lai. I'll write it down just now, 
and print it at home, and bring it in the morning. 
Say it over slowly." 

Lai shook his head. "It just runs along, ye 
must catch it as it comes." So Ned caught it as 
well as he could. 

" They go aw^y," said Lai, " when I'm reading 
a story; but I can't read to-day." 

** Where's your books, Lai, and I'll read one to 
you?" 

" There they are," said Norah, " all on the shelf 
at the window — a right lot of them." 

"What shall I read, Lai? Here's Cinderella 
on the top." 

"Yes; the girl that sat in the corner like me. 
But her head wasn't weak, was it? The things 
really happened. She didn't dream them. I 
dream about lots of strange things." 

So Ned read over again the wonderful story 
which has deHghted the children of every succes- 
sive generation for hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of years, and Lai lay quiet with his eyes closed. 

" Husht!" said Norah, as Ned finished, "I think 
he's sleeping. Go out quiet like a nice, kind lad, 
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as you are. But I'm afeard he'll have a bad 
time when he wakes." 

" Mr. Tapp's not so hard a man after all, you 
see," said Mrs. Felton, when Ned told her about 
poor Lai. 

"I think he's grown softer since Jigger ran 
away last, mama," said Ned. " He is very quiet 
and sad looking often." 

Ned printed Lai's rhymes carefully, and next 
morning sent them up with I^orah when she 
came down to "fetch some things." Looking 
round and finding that Ned was alone, she said: 

"There's something come over him, sure." 

"Who? Lai?" 

" No, the master — ^Mr. Tapp. I'll call him Old 
Crow no more. He's given me a whole pound 
to get what's needful. Of course I had told him 
to his face that he didn't live as he should — 
pinchin' and parin', and taking nothing nice. I 
thought he would fly out, but he just gave one 
snarl and then quietly brought the money. 'Keep 
account of what you spend,' he said, 'for it must 
be marked down.* Of course I'll keep account, 
and markin' down 11 do no harm, sure." 

Ned went up at night again to see Lai, and 
found him lying with one of the story-books in 
his hand. 
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" It keeps him quieter," said Norah. " He can't 
read, but he looks at the picturs. I change it for 
him now and again." 

" The pictures tell the story same as the print," 
said Lai. " It all goes through my head just the 
same. What do you say to that?" 

" Did I print the poem right, Lai? And did it 
do?" 

" Yes," said Norah, " it did beautiful; Tve heard 
nothing of 'rattle, roar' since he got it. I don't 
know what it will be next, sure." 

*' He's no better, I think, Mrs. Flannagan." 

" No, nor ever will be," she said, " He's goin' 
to his father in heaven." 

" He'll have two fathers to go to," said Ned, 
who was thinking of the prayer he said night 
and morning; " the same as I have now," he added 
after a moment's reflection. 

"Yes, sure," said Norah, "that's one comfort 
the poor orphans have." 

" Jigger, Jigger," muttered Lai. 

"What about Jigger, Lai?" asked Ned. 

"Ay, Jigger's an orphan too, poor fellow," said 
Norah; " but if he's to get to his father in heaven 
he'll have to mend his ways. He's a little out of 
his head, Neddie; I think you'd better leave him." 

Ned thought of it afterwards as a strange coin- 
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cidence that Lai had called out *' Jigger" at the 
time he did, and that he himself was thinking of 
Jigger as he approached a small crowd which had 
gathered round something at the corner of Talbot 
Street; for when, as boys will do, he crushed in 
to see what it was, there was Jigger lying on his 
back near the pavement. He heard a man saying: 
" The van turned the corner suddenly and knocked 
the little fellow down, but the man was certainly 
not to blame." A horse and van were standing 
near, and a policeman was bending over Jigger, 
and inspecting him as if he was some natural or 
artificial curiosity. 

" Must get him to the 'ospital," said the police- 
man; "his leg's hurt." 

"Its broke, I tell you!" cried Jigger, lifting 
one leg off the ground and letting it fall again 
quickly. "Don't I feel the bones grazing — Oh 
my—" and his face seemed to grow white beneath 
the grime with which it was overlaid. 

" HeVe fainted, I b'lieve," said the policeman 
in accents of astonishment; and at the same time 
a sound of blubbering called Ned's attention to a 
small black figure sitting on the ground at Jigger's 
head. It was " Midge." 

" I saw the thing happen," said another man; 
" that little mite was just among the horse's feet. 
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and the bigger one ran forward to catch hinf out, 
and was knocked over himself." 

" Must be got to the 'ospital," announced the 
policeman again. 

Now Ned had a great horror of hospitals; he 
thought nobody ever went into one and came out 
again alive; so he cried out: "No, no! I know 
him, take him — " 

" Where, younker ?" asked the policeman, look- 
ing down at Ned from an immeasurable height 
of dignity. 

Ned had remembered that Mr. Tapp's house 
was already occupied by an invalid and nurse, 
and so had stopped short; but the next moment 
he said, " Take him up to mother; Til show you 
where." Ned had once a leg broken himself 
when a very little boy, and he remembered how 
well his mother had nursed him; so without more 
thought he said, " Bring him along — it's not far." 

" Gie me a lift wi' him, some o' ye," said the 
van-man, who was standing looking on with a 
grave face. " Put him in the van, an' 111 drive 
him cannily alang." 

Mrs. Felton was astonished when, in answer to 
Ned's knock, she opened her door, to be pressed 
back into the passage by two men carrying a boy 
in their arms. 
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" Its Jigger, mama/' cried Ned, " knocked down 
by a van at the end of the street Says his leg's 
broken." 

" Where shall we lay him, mistress?" asked one 
of the men, whom she recognized as the artisan 
who lived on the same landing. She had no time 
to think of remonstrating, so led the way into the 
" parlour," and pointed to the sofa. Jigger came 
to himself as they were carrying him in. 

" What are you running me in for?" he cried. 
" I haven't done nothing. It wasn't me. Oh my 
leg!" 

"Now," said the mechanic, whose name Mrs. 
Felton knew was M*Nab — Duncan M'Nab — " the 
first thing's to get a doctor, I suppose." 

"I know one," said Ned. "I'll go for him." 
And he was away like lightning for the same 
old doctor he had brought to Lai. 

" I'll send ben Jenny," said Duncan M'Nab, " to 
see if she can help ye a bit." And the men went 
out and left Mrs. Felton in possession of her new 
charge. She felt angry at first, and almost 
wished she had Ned, to box his ears well; but 
looking at the poor little urchin lying in evident 
pain before her, her motherly heart came upper- 
most. 

" Are you much hurt?" she asked, bending over 
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him, and shedding his long tangled hair from his 
eyes. 

"Its only my leg. Who are you? Am I — 
is this—" looking round him. 

" I'm Ned's mother, and this is my house." 

"Thunder!" was all the reply as he gazed on 
her soft, kindly face. 

Jenny M'Nab, Ned, and the doctor came in 
together. 

" A clean fracture of front bone of right leg," 
was the doctor's finding. He had brought splints 
and wrappings with him in case Ned's report as to 
the nature of the accident should prove correct, 
and in a short time the bone was set and tightly 
bandaged. 

"Now you must take off his clothes the 
easiest way you can" — the doctor had slit up the 
already tattered trousers without scruple — " and 
wash some of that dirt off him, without disturb- 
ing the leg, you know. Mind you, my little gen- 
tleman," shaking his finger at Jigger," you mustn't 
move your leg on any account, or you'll never be 
able to walk again. He'll do nicely there; the 
seat is broad and the cushion soft, and the room 
is airy. Be back to-morrow." And the doctor 
left. 

So Mrs. Felton had no resource, but set to, with 
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the help of the handy Jenny, and strip off the 
little wretch's clothes, which were both dirty and 
ragged — it was nearly two months since he ran 
off with them in good order — wash him with soap 
and water, and dress him in one of Ned's white 
night-gowns, not without many outspoken but 
unheeded remonstrances on the part of Jigger. 

" Ned," said his mother when in the kitchen for 
some fresh water, " what in all the world did you 
bring the boy here for? Have I not enough to 
do? Why not take him to his grandfather?" 

Ned opened his eyes and stared at his mother, 
and then seemed to realize that he had done some- 
thing foolish. He explained to her as well as he 
could what ideas had inspired him. " And you 
know, mama, you mended my leg so nicely." 

She smiled, and said no more at the time. 







CHAPTER XI. 
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MIDGE CAGED AND JIGGER BILLETED. 
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^^y?HEN Jenny M'Nab, after doing what she 
^'i* .%? could to help her neighbour, had said 
A good-night, and was crossing the passage 

•^ to her own door, she tripped over some- 

thing soft. The place was but dimly lighted, and 
on looking down she thought at first it was a 
bundle of rags; but the bundle stirred, and stood 
up on one end. Then she was conscious of two 
eyes staring up at her out of a very dirty face. 

"What are you wantin' here?" she asked 
sharply. 

" Jigger. I want Jigger," was the reply, 

"Whatsthat?" 

"Jigger." 

"I'll tell you what, my man; ye'd better be oft, 
or Til get the policeman to ye." 

The little waifs mouth widened laterally, his 
eyes filled with water, and he began to cry pit- 
eously. 
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Mrs. Felton and Ned, hearing a noise, came out 
to see what was the matter. 

" It's some wee blackguard come up f rae the 
street/' said Jenny. " He says he wants Jigger 
or something." 

It's that little Midge," said Ned. 
Midge? Wha's Midge?" asked Jenny. 

" He's Jigger's chum, and awfully fond of him. 
I told you about him, don't you remember, 
mother? You gave me some bread for him. 
Jigger's leg's broken, Midge, so you'll have to go 
away without him." 

Midge fairly howled, and Duncan M'Nab 
came out. 

" What's the little blackguard howling at?" he 
asked. " What's wrang wi' ye ? " he asked Midge, 
taking him by the arm. 

" 'Cause — ^'cause Jigger's broke — " was all the 
reply he could get. 

Ned explained the matter again. 

" A little street waif," said Mrs. Felton. " Gk) 
in, Ned, and ask his companion if he has no home 
or place to go to." 

" Jigger says," Ned reported, " that ' the little 
beggar has nobody as owns him, grandy, nor 
nothing, but just sleeps in closes or stairs, or 
where he can get himself shoved.'" 
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"Poor little creature!" said Mrs. Felton, and 
"Puir wee thing!" said Jenny. 

" I'U tell ye what it is," said Duncan ; " he should 
be given into the hands of Mr. Quarrier at the 
Orphans' Home in Morrison Street. He would be 
ta'en care o' there. It's no that late but I might 
tak' him doon yet. Fac' I'll just tak' him alang." 

" The best thing you could do, Duncan," said 
Jenny. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Felton. " I'll take him in and 
let him see his companion and give him some food 
while you are getting ready, Mr. M'Nab." 

So Midge was taken in to Jigger, who was now 
lying pretty much at ease in his new quarters, 
eating bread and jelly. 

Midge gazed at him with his lip hanging and 
his eyes dim with tears. 

"It's all up. Midge; I'm done for," said Jigger. 
Midge threatened to renew the howling. 

"But he will get better. Midge," said Ned. 
" He will get better soon. Hush ! don't cry." 

"Ain't ye comin'. Jigger?" blubbered Midge. 

" Can't. Doctor said as I would be laid up for 
six weeks." 

"Goin' back to grandy?" asked Midge. 

" Well, I'm blessed if I know. You must get 
along by yourself for a little, anyhow, Midge." 
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" Midge is going to be taken to a nice home, " 
said Mrs. Felton, giving the mite a thick slice 
of bread and butter, which he began to munch 
slowly and mechanically, with his eyes still fixed 
on Jigger. " A nice house, where hell get plenty 
to eat, a bed to sleep in, and be made into a good 
boy." 

" That's all right," said Jigger. " Wish I was 
there. Thunder if I don't — . I'm sick of it, but 
can't bear grandy." 

Duncan now came in and took Midge by the 
hand. 

" Come away, my little chap," he said. 

Midge threatened to howl again, but Jigger 
stopped him. " Drop it, Midge, and go quiet," he 
said. " You'll be all right, I tell you. I'll look 
you up when I get on my pins— see if I don't. 
There you are. Midge, trot along." And Midge 
did go quietly, and was safely lodged that night 
in better quarters than he ever remembered occu- 
pying before. 

When Ned left home next morning it was on 
the understanding that Mr. Tapp was to be told 
at once of Jigger's mishap, where he lay stranded, 
and how and why he was there. 

" He must look after the boy, Ned," said Mra 
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Felton, " or really he will have to go to the hospi- 
tal. Indeed,- he could hardly be in a better place." 

About an hour after Ned left, and when 
Johnny had gone off to school the door-bell rang, 
and when Mrs. Felton opened, there was Mr. 
Tapp, his nose perked forward, and his round cap 
on the back of his head, looking as like a crow, 
Mrs. Felton thought, as ever. She recognized 
him at once. 

"Where is he?" he asked abruptly; and with- 
out a word of reply she turned and led the way 
into the parlour, hearing his creaking voice 
behind her as he followed say something like, 
"Wonderful — woman don't care to wag her tongue 
— looks pale — not well off." 

"Here's your grandfather come to see you. 
Jack," she said (for she had learned what the 
boy's proper name was, and she would not use 
the other). 

There was Jigger lying clean and neat, but 
with a flushed face, for the hurt was fevering 
him a little now. 

"What I" creaked Jacob, "what — the — the — 
what?" 

" I couldn't help it, grandy," said Jigger depre- 
catingly. " Midge had to be took out, hadn't he? 
Couldn't see the little beggar squashed." 
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" YouVe been a lot of trouble, Jack ; you ve 

been a bad boy, Jack." 

Jigger's head turned impatiently from side to 

side, and he cast a furtive look at Mrs. Felton s face. 
" YouVe run away twice, Jack." 
" You needn't tell a fellow what he knows." 
" I'm glad you know you've been a bad boy." 
Jigger was going to disavow that admission, 

but he looked again at Mrs. Felton, and shut his 
lips hard 

" Ned's mother has been very kind to me any- 
way," he said. 

" You're fixed now. Jack, for six months." 

" Six weeks at least," said Mrs. Felton. 

" Pity but it was six months," said Mr. Tapp 
in his undertone. ''Would be the better of it. 
But must be taken care of, poor fellow. Like his 
mother lying there." 

Mrs. Felton moved away to leave them alone, 
but Jacob followed her to the kitchen. 

"I wonder if she would nurse him," he said, 
thinking aloud, and looking her straight in the 
face— "a nice lady-like woman — has seen better 
days — ^if I paid all expenses." 

" As for nursing him — " said Mrs. Felton. 

"Eh? what?" 

" You said something about me nursing him." 
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'*No, I didn't; but the idea was passing through 
my head. Would you? It would be a great 
kindness to him and me. Pay all expenses, you 
know — doctor — ^keep — your time and trouble, 
eh? What do you say?" 

" Well, I might, but I couldn't afford—" 

" No, no, of course not." 

" But I must say I feel some pity for the little 
fellow; and perhaps I might be able to do him 
some good besides merely nursing him. Has he 
ever had a mother's care?" 

" No — poor Nelly — he's been a great trouble." 

" Think, Mr. Tapp, whether there has been no 
fault — no shortcoming on your own side. You 
may have been a little too hard on him." 

Jacob stared at her a moment without speaking; 
he then took off his cap, rubbed his hand slowly 
over his bald head, muttering something, but this 
time so low as to be quite inaudible, put on his cap 
again, turned, and walked slowly out of the house. 

So Mrs. Felton was left with a new care on her 
mind and a new task in hand. 

But nursing was a duty she had always liked; 
and Ned brought from Mr. Tapp in the evening 
a supply of money, with instructions that she 
was to take what was proper, but " keep a strict 
account of it." 



CHAPTER XIL 

JIGGER GOES TO STEBBING*S PLACE AND 

LAL LEAVES IT. 

^1||IGGER, or Jack, as Mrs. Felton insisted 
8y^ on him being called, "since he had a decent 
^X\ name to be called by," did not prove 
* so troublesome a patient as his nurse had 
feared he would do. It turned out not to be 
a bad case of fracture. The slight touch of 
fever passed away, and almost the only pain he 
suffered arose from the necessity of lying long 
in one position, so as not to disturb his leg. By 
following the old doctor's advice, however, and 
by soft and dexterous handling, Mrs. Felton man- 
aged to make the constraint pretty easy for him. 
He proved to be very patient and obedient, and 
seemingly grateful for the kindness shown him. 
He took greatly to his nurse. When she was 
long absent he became uneasy; and when she was 
moving about the room his eyes followed her 
around, and when they rested on her seemed to 
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lose the sharp cunning expression, and to become 
quite soft and dreamy. 

The six weeks — the doctor insisted on six weeks 
— that elapsed before he was allowed to put his 
foot to the floor, were on the whole very pleasant 
weeks to Jigger. Besides the pleasure he felt in 
being nursed by Mrs. Felton, he had Ned often 
beside him, and sometimes Johnny; and he got 
some story-books to read when alone, books the 
Feltons had brought with them from their other 
house. 

These weeks, and the weeks that followed 
before he was allowed to go down-stairs, were 
very important as well as pleasant ones to Jig- 
ger. A gradual revolution seemed to be quietly 
taking place in his character, or rather in the 
feelings, desires, and convictions out of which 
character grows. Mrs. Felton did hope that the 
many quiet talks she had with him were pro- 
ducing good effects. One day she would bring 
out by means of a story, or some striking incident, 
the dreadful consequences of the sort of life he 
had begun to lead; another day she would speak 
of the happiness which came of doing one's duty, 
though it should be a little irksome at the time; 
or she would talk about his grandfather, how 
lonely he was, how unhappy Jack's conduct must 
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be making him, and of the obedience which Jack 
owed him. 

But perhaps it was more the kindness with 
which he was treated, seeing how happily the 
Feltons lived, and the softening influence of 
association with people of a better kind than he 
had ever lived with, which wrought the change. 
And when Lesbie came more about the house (as 
she began soon to do), with her pretty smiling 
face, cheery trills of song, and a kind word and 
gentle touch for Jack, it was quite a revelation to 
the boy. Of course he was only a boy, and 
Lesbie was a young woman of eighteen; but for 
all that, the mere coming in contact with so bright 
and pure a creature had a wonderful effect on Jack. 

" Are mothers all like your mother, Ned?" he 
said one day when the two were alone together. 

" I don't know — I suppose not. All good mo- 
thers are." 

" And sisters like Lesbie?" 

" Come, now. Jack, how can they be all alike?" 

" It don't matter — I have none of 'em." 

" You have your grandfather." 

" That's different. Grandies snarl at you, and 
chuck you about when you're little, and nag you 
when you're big, and drive you to make a run 
for it." 
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" I get on with your grandfather." 

" 'Cause you knuckle down to him." 

" No; but I try to please him — I've a right to. 
You should try to please him too." 

"A precious hard job." 

But Jack perceptibly softened towards his 
grandfather; and Mr. Tapp, when he came to see 
how his grandson was getting on — which he 
did about once a week — showed signs of soften- 
ing too^ referring less and less to his misdeeds 
and the "trouble" he had been. Latterly, indeed, 
there came to be very little said between them. 
Mr. Tapp would sit for five minutes looking at 
Jack, while Jack looked out of the window or at 
a picture on the opposite wall, and then go away. 

On the occasion of his last visit, when Jack 
had shown himself able to move about with the 
aid of a stout walking-stick which had been 
shortened for him, he said, after rising to leave: 

" The little room at the back is cleaned out — 
bed put up in it — Norah did it — ^Ned will help 
you along;" adding to himself, "Must try and 
get along better with the lad." 

Jack said nothing, but two mornings later got 
himself dressed before Ned went out, and after 
breakfast said, looking wistfully in Mrs. Felton's 
face, " Think I'll try grandy again." 

(271) I 
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" Of course you will," said Mrs. Felton; " what 
else could you do? You're going back to be- 
have yourself like a little man — to help your 
grandfather, and make him happy in his old 
days.'* 

Jack looked rather doubtful 

"Of course you must be obedient, Jack, and 
steady, and honest, and truthful — ^no more run- 
ning away, Jack. And I think, if you do right, 
you will find your grandfather kinder than he 
used to be. Try and get on with him, my boy. 
It will make me very happy to hear you are 
getting on all right." 

"Wm it, though?" 

"Yes, it will, Jack." 

Jack seemed to brace himself up. 

"But you will come back and see me often, 
Jack?" 

"May I come?" 

"Certainly; we shall all be glad to see you." 

So Jack limped along to Stebbing's Place, with 
the help of his walkiog-stick and Ned's arm, and 
gave himself up into the custody of his grand- 
father and Norah Flannagaa 

For, long before this poor Lai had gone to his 
"two fathers," and Norah had been regularly in- 
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stalled as housekeeper to Mr. Tapp. It was on an 
afternoon in April, when the sun was reddening 
with his last rays the projecting wall of the next 
house, that Norah came running down the ladder 
and said: 

"Will you please to come up, Mr. Tapp; or you, 
Neddie?" 

Ned, after looking at his master and getting a 
nod from him, followed her up. 

" There's a blessed change come over his face," 
said Norah, ''and I know what it means; and I 
just felt a trifle lonesome." 

Lai was lying on his back with his eyes wide 
open, and breathing softly but very slowly. 
There was a more collected look in his eyes, and 
a happy, restful expression on his face, as of one 
relieved from pain. 

"Its Neddie come up to see you, Lai," said 
Norah — " to see you before you go away." 

Lai turned his face more towards them. "Can't 
I get the books with me?" he asked in a weak 
whispering voice. 

" No, my darlin'," said Norah, a tear filling each 
eye. " But you won't need them no more." 

*Not to keep my head straight?" 

"No, acushla! your head'll be all right where 
ye're goin'." 
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"Are the rhymes troubling you, Lai?" said NeA 

"Not now; they were in the night — ^all came 
back — ^printed ones and all, mixing up. 'Jingling 
Jim' couldn't get along for 'Take 'em hot,' and 
'Penny-day' would trip 'em all up." And after 
regaining a little breath he went on: " But it's all 
right now — only a pleasant sound in my head as 
if they was all agreed and singing sweet together; 
and it's getting further and further away, as if it 
was up in the air." 

" It's the angels he's hearing:, the blessed dar- 
linM" said No^, now fairlyweeping; a^d Ned 
was crjdng too. 

" Mother, if I can't get the books with me, give 
them to Neddie; and some of them to Jigger. 
I'm going to sleep." And he turned his face up- 
wards again. 

The sun-touched wall reflected a golden light 
through the window on Lai's face; and as it 
slowly faded he fell into the deep and dreamless 
sleep from which there is no waking on earth. 

"The angels have got him now!" said Norah, 
tenderly closing his eyes. 

It was after Lai's funeral, all the expenses of 
which Mr. Tapp took on himself, that Norah 
Flannagan stood in the shop one morning, with 
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cap and shawl on, prepared to go home. She had 
washed Mr. Tapp both above and below the pre- 
vious day, and having made him all " nice and 
comfortable," she was ready to go. 

"Where are you going?" snarled Jacob. 

"Where should I be going but home?" said 
Norah. 

"You're not going a step." 

" Do you mean you want me to stay on, Mr. 
Tapp?" 

" Of course I mean it. [Woman's honest — ^good 
housekeeper, if she would just hold her tongue.]" 

" Well, Mr. Tapp, I don't care; if you give me a 
dacent bit of mate, and a shilling or two now and 
again to buy a new cap or a pair of shoes." 

"You'll get what's right." 

So Norah went up the ladder again; and we 
may say here that neither she nor Mr. Tapp had 
ever cause to regret the arrangement 





CHAPTER XIII. 

ALLAN FBASEB. 

FTER a week or two Lesbie came to feel 
quite at home in No. 283 Bath Street. 

rThe eccentricities of Mrs. Horn amused 
her; and when she found out that under- 
neath the oddities of her manner there was not 
only much kindly humour, but real goodness of 
heart, she began to love her old mistress. She 
became quite happy, and the gaiety of her heart 
began to break out in little warbles of song. And 
Mrs. Horn seemed to reciprocate the liking; she 
was never happy except when the girl was beside 
her reading "Foxe," learning to play draughts, 
putting things to right about the room, or per- 
haps helping her to give audience to her old 
women, old men, or little girls, and distribute to 
them their weekly allowances. 

" Dear me, lassie!" said Mrs. Horn one morning 
after breakfast, when Lesbie was dusting and 
rearranging the ornaments on the mantel-piece, 
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singing softly the while, and her face lighted np 
with the glow which comes from a young, inno- 
cent, and contented heart — "Dear me, lassie! your 
mithermu^t miss you sairly!" 

Lesbie's face shadowed a little, for the thought 
of her mother was the one thing which troubled 
her. 

"She — she is always busy," said Lesbie, not 
knowing well what to say; "and she has Ned 
and Johnny." 

"Hutl twa laddies! — maist o' the day oot, an' 
a bother when they're in. But the like o' you! — 
ay, she must miss ye sairly." 

" It is duller and harder for her, no doubt; but 
then—" 

"Ha'o ye been to see her?" 

''0, yes; that afternoon you told me I might 
go out — " 

"Hut! ye should gang oftener." 

" I— I didn't know that— that you—" 
• "Ye didna know ! What for should ye no ken ? 
Nae doot I'm selfish an' thochtless, but Tm no 
sae bad's that. Div ye hear? ye'U gang till her 
every day after denner. What am I doin' but 
sleepin' then, onyway ? If ye're back by tea-time 
I'll no miss ye. I'll be glad to get quit o' ye for 
an hour or twa. It's no that far either." 
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The tears started into Lesbie's eyes, and she 
tried to say a word of thanks. 

" Thanks! what is there to thank for? Gi'e us 
a page o' 'Foxe;' ye're at the tearin' to bits wi' 
teegers an' lions — Dod! if I had them here I 
wad tear them!" crooking her fingers, and leav- 
ing it to be inferred who would be the objects of 
her vengeance. " Then well ha'e the denner — I 
think," snufling, " it's a bit nice roast o' mutton the 
day; an' then ye'U put on your bonnet an' your 
cloak, an' gang roun' an' cheer your mither up 
a bit." 

That was how it came about that Lesbie was 
so much at home while Jigger was there. Mrs. 
Felton had not well got her house in order when 
there was Lesbie to chat and laugh with her, to 
do any house- work that might be waiting, or sit 
down and sew a bit for her. 

Another forenoon — it was a Tuesday, and Simon 
Snell had just newly paid his monthly visit, and 
had retired evidently disappointed to find the 
old woman so lively — Mrs. Horn said: 

" Sing a sang, Lesbie, to put the taste o' that 
body oot o' my mooth. He's my cousin; I'm no 
gaun to cast oot wi' him, an' he'll get my siller 
when I'm dune wi't, but I canna bide the bod^s 
way. If Allan had been spared he'd have got 
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nane o*t — at least, no much. Ah, puir laddie! 
puir laddie! my heart's sair when I think on 
him;" and her voice trembled a little. "Sing a 
sang, Lesbie; I was gaun to say something cheery, 
but noo I think I would like something waefu'. 
I ken ye can sing." 

Lesbie had never sung on entire song since her 
father's deaths though she had some in her me- 
mory. She felt a little embarrassed, and looked 
round as if in search of something. 

"What is't? What are ye lookin' for?" asked 
her mistress. 

" — nothing — only when I used to sing it was 
mostly with an accompaniment." 

" Wr a piano!" shrieked Mrs. Horn. "Na, na, 
I ne'er could bide the bang-bangin' o' a piano. 
I'm very fond o' a sang — especially an auld Scotch 
air, but I ne'er could mak' oot the words nor the 
time either when a piano was deavin' me. Ye 
can sing without thumpin' on a piano, can ye no?" 

" yes, quite well," said Lesbie; and she sang 
" Logan Braes" very softly and sweetly, 

" That's unco nice," said Mrs. Horn. " Let me 
hear anither ane, no just so waefu!" 

Lesbie sang "Home, sweet home!" 

" That's unco nice tae. We'll hae ane or twa 
^very day. Ye'll hae lots o' them?" 
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" Well, I have only the words of a few in my 
memory; but if I had a book, there's a great many 
I could sing." 

" An' what for hae ye no a book ? Ye'U no 
want a book. Gang oot this very minute — ^the 
sun's shinin' an' the walk will do you good — ^an' 
get a book— as big a ane as ye can get — ^there's 
siller. See that there's a lot o' gude auld Scotch 
anes, na." 

Lesbie brought in with her a bulky volume 
conteining a great variety of songs with the 
music, and song-singing became one of her re- 
gular duties. " Burns," indeed, bade fair to super- 
sede " Foxe," for sometimes two days would now 
pass without Mrs. Horn's wrath being excited by 
a single case of martyrdom. 

But something happened after Lesbie had been 
three or four months with Mrs. Horn — just about 
the time when Jigger hirpled along to "try 
grandy" again — which made a great change in 
the Bath Street house. 

Lesbie had just returned from her daily visit 
to her mother. The tea-things were on the table, 
and Mrs. Horn was mentioning that ** Jess was 
gaun to gie them a kippered herrin' as a bit extra 
relish, seein' they had only had tinned meat to 
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their denner," when a ring came to the front- 
door belL Jess was heard to open the door, and 
after a little to utter an exdamation. Some one 
then seemed to come in along with her, and no 
more was heard for some time. 

Mrs. Horn began to look impatiently at the 
clock, which usefully as well as ornamentally 
occupied the centre of the mantel-piece, and at 
length she exclaimed: 

"Bless me! what's come owre Jess? Twenty 
minutes past six, an' the tea no in! What's 
keepin' her — wha can she have in wi' her? Ring 
the bell, Lesbie, for be't wha like, we canna want 
our tea." 

Just then the door opened, and Jess presented 
a face, the aspect of which it was difficult to in- 
terpret. There was a scared look, a glad look, 
and a look as if she had been crjdng, and was 
disposed to cry again. 

« What is't ? " said Mrs. Horn impatiently. "Ye 
look as if ye had seen a ghost." 

" It's no his ghost," said Jess; " it's — it's himsel'; 
an' though it had been his ghost I'm sure I wudna 
hae kenned it — till it spak', an' said in the auld 
voice,' Jess, do you not know me? ' — he's grown sae, 
an' is sae manly — ^wi' a beard on his lip — ^I thocht 
I wad hae fa'n doon through the floor." 
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" What's the woman ravin' aboot ? Wha is't ye 
hae in wi' ye, Jess ? I heard somebody come in.'' 

*' It's him." 

"But wha's him, ye eediot?" 

" Allan. Allan Fraser." 

The old woman's whole body gave a convulsive 
twitch as if she would spring from her seat; but 
she only grasped the arms of her chair tightly, 
and looked hard at Jess. 

" I teirt him," said Jess, " that ye thocht he was 
drooned, an' I had better speak to ye first, or ye 
wad likely get a start." 

Mrs. Horn seemed to recover herself with a 
strong effort. 

"If the laddie's there," she said calmly, "send 
him in." 

Jess just turned her head and said, " Allan, ye 
may gang in noo;" when a tall young man in a 
garb which, though not that of a common sailor, 
somehow suggested the sea, came in — a fine young 
fellow he was, of perhaps twenty-three years of 
age, with bronzed face, brown eyes and hair, a 
bold, frank look and pleasant smile. 

"How are you, aunt?" he said, stepping for- 
ward and taking Mrs. Horn by the hand. " Or 
are you still so angry you won't speak to me? 
I had some difficulty in finding you out" 
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"I think ye have had some difficulty, Allan 
Fraser, seein' it has ta'en ye sax years. Are na 
ye a cool ane, an' have na ye a gude stock o' im- 
pudence to gang owre the door-stap ae day, an' 
come back anither wi' sax year atween them, wi' 
a 'how-do-ye-do* as if ye had said 'gude-be-wi- 
ye' just yesterday?" 

"Can you not forgive me yet, aunt?" 

For answer the old woman rose, reached up 
her hands to his shoulders — or as near them as 
she could get, saying: "0 Allan, Allan! ye've cost 
me mony a waefu' nicht an' day; how could ye do 
it?" and she laid her face on his breast. 

Lesbie saw her shoulders heave as with ill- 
suppressed emotion, and thinking it was not a 
scene for a stranger to witness, slipped quietly 
from the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




ALLAN S STORY. 

OING down to the kitchen, Lesbie found 
Jess wiping her eyes with her apron. 

"0, miss Lesbie!" she exclaimed; "to 
think o't! The mistress will be glad." 
" What is it, Jess? Who is Allan Fraser?" 
" Eh! Did she never speak o' him to ye?" 
" No — ^yes, I think she did once mention the 
name." 

" Allan's the mistress's nephew." 
'' But I thought she spoke of him as one who 
had died." 

"Ah! — yes, we a' thocht him deid. Ye see his 
faither was a sailor, an' his mither the mistress's 
only sister — a much younger woman she was than 
the mistress— an' when his faither was drooned, 
an' his mither died, the laddie was taen in by the 
mistress — wha had nane o' her ain — an' cam' to 
be like her son." 
« I see—" 
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" She eddicate him weel, as if she meaned him 
to follow some genteel wark; but when he grew to 
be a big lad naething wad content him but he maun 
gang to sea. The mistress wadna hear tell o't, for 
he was the licht o' her e'e, and nae doot she meaned 
to leave him her siller; so what does Allan dae but 
rin aff without sayin' by your leave. We heard 
naething aboot him for a lang time, when a letter 
cam' to the mistress frae him. He had been ae 
voyage, an' was just startin' on anither, an' he 
asked her to f orgie him, an' if she was still frien's 
wi' him to write an' tell him. It was a bonnie 
letter, for I heard it read an' had a greet owre't. 
The mistress has it yet— I catched her readin't 
no lang since, an' I thocht she wad hae snappit 
my nose aff; for the mistress, saf t-hearted though 
she is, disna want ye to think sae. 

" Weel," continued Jess, " the mistress wrote a 
kind letter in reply, but whether he ever got it 
or no I dinna ken, for the neist thing we heard 
was that his ship had been run doon by a steamer 
in the middle o* the sea, an' every body in her 
drooned, but ae man that grippit the neb o' the 
steamer an' stuck till't like a limpit. 

" Ne'er a word did we hear o' Allan after that 
— ^f our year sin' if it's a day — so what could we 
think but that he was drooned wi' the lave ? And 
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here he comes in this afternoon, no a lump of 
a laddie, but a big buirdly man. I canna get 
owre't." 

"A most surprising and affecting occurrence," 
said Lesbie. 

"Is it no? But I'm beginnin' to feel faintish 
for want o' my tea — just sit doon — " but here 
the parlour bell rang. Lesbie answered it. 

Mrs. Horn and her nephew were sitting side by 
side quite composed, and evidently good friends. 

" Tell Jess to bring in the tea," said Mrs. Horn, 
"and an extra cup for Allan;" and when Lesbie 
returned — "This is a young leddy, Allan, Miss 
Elizabeth Felton — ^we just ca' her Miss Lesbie — 
wha is so kind as keep an auld woman company. 
Allan's my nephew, Lesbie, so ye may just shake 
ban's, an' mak' up your minds to be f rien's, for 
ye're likely to see a gude deal o' ither." 

Allan rose to his feet, and it was not without 
some blushing on both sides that the young 
people clasped hands and sat down together at 
the table. 

" Noo, Jess," said Mrs. Horn when that faithful 
servant came in with the extra cup and the tea- 
pot, " I ken ye're deein' to hear what Allan has 
to say for himsel*. Ye havna taen your tea yet, 
haeye?" 
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"No; 'deed I havena, mistress." 

" Weel, just put down a cup for yerser, an' he*ll 
tell us a' aboot it while we're takin' a bite. I'm 
baith toom and dry." 

"I have not very much to tell," said Allan, 
smiling. "When the Dolphin went down an- 
other of the crew and I got hold of a mass of 
wood that had been knocked off the bow, and 
hung on. It was night, and there was a thick 
haze on the water as well, but the sea was 
smooth. We floated about till daybreak, when 
the air cleared and the wind rose. There was no 
sail in sight, and we were driven about all day 
like driftwood at the mercy of the waves. By 
the afternoon I felt as if I could hold on no 
longer, but fortunately found some cordage had 
come away with the wreck. With this I managed 
to lash myself, as we say, firmly to a spar, and 
turned to urge on my companion to adopt the 
same precaution; but he was gone. He had 
dropped off, and I never saw him again. How I 
passed the next night I cannot tell. I suppose 
I lost my senses for hours together; but in the 
morning, as good luck would have it, a vessel 
passed so dose that I was seen, picked up, and 
tumbled into a bunk, where I soon came to 
myself. 

(271) K 
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" It was an Australian vessel outward bound, 
and I was landed at Melbourne." 

" What way did ye no send word hame then? " 
asked Jess, who could not drink her tea for 
listening. 

"Well, having written to aunt a year before 
that, and having got no reply — she wrote, she tells 
me, but I never got her letter-^I thought she 
had ceased to care anything about me; and there 
was no one else. I daresay it would be in the 
public papers." 

" I nev«r read newspapers," snapped Mrs. Horn. 

" The disaster of the Dolphin sickened me of 
the sea for the time, so I took a spell of work on 
shore. I got a clerkship in a store at Melbourne, 
and later chanced on an opportunity of getting 
up country to a sheep-farm, where I lived a 
rough life for two years, but saved a little money. 

"I was then seized with an uncontrollable 
longing to get back to the sea, so threw up my 
situation and re-shipped at Melbourne. I have 
made two or three voyages since, and am now 
mate in the Albatroaa, a three-master; but this is 
the first time I have landed at a Scottish port. 
Being here, I thought I would look you up, aunt, 
and see if you still bore me a grudge, or were 
willing to forget and forgive. It never entered 
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into my head that I might be taken for my own 
ghost.— That is aU my story, Jess." 

" It looks simple enough when ye hear the way 
o't," said Jess. "An' I'm sure ye're sick enough 
noo o' bein' knockit aboot on the watter." 

"Sick or not," said Allan, smiling, "I'm oft 
again in a few days." 

" Ye'll no steer a fit," said Mrs. Horn. " Na, 
na, Allan, I'm an auld woman noo, an' ye maun 
stay wi' me till I dee." 

Next morning after breakf ast-at which Jess 
seemed to have insisted there should be some- 
thing "extra" — ^Allan said he had some business 
to transact at the Custom-house. 

* Weel," said his aunt, " ye can leave a note at 
Nicket & Nailem's in Queen Street as ye gae by. 
Ye ken the place, for it was there, it seems, ye 
learned where I live noo. Write a note, Lesbie, 
sayin' I want to see Mr. Nicket at once." 

Allan was no sooner gone than Simon Snell 
came in — it happening to be the day on which 
his monthly or four- weekly visit was due. 

After peering closely at the old lady as usual, 
he sat down, saying: 

" I ken nae difier. Ye look as fresh as ever — 
in fact, fresher than ye did last month, I doot — 
that is — I mean — " 
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" Ye needna mend your words, Seemon," said 
Mrs. Horn; "an* I think ye needna bother yoursel' 
to ca* again. Allan's come back." 

"AUan?— AUan?" 

".Ulan Eraser — my nephew, ye ken." 

" He — ^he was drooned." 

" So we a' thocht; but it turns oot to hae been 
a mistake. An' he'll get my siller, ye ken." 

"Him — ^him! and me your cousin?" 

"Ay, ye're my faither's sister's son; but he's 
my ain sister's son; mair nearly related, ye see. 
Besides, I like him better." 

" I dinna count it gude usage, Bell, after a' the 
trouble I've ta en." 

" Weel, I'll no forget ye a'thegither, Seemon, for 
nae doot ye're my cousin. I'll leave ye a thoosan' 
pound, which should pay ye gey weel for the 
interest ye've ta'en in my health. Ye needna say 
ocht; it's settled. I've just sent for Nicket to 
draw up a new will." 

"A weel," said Simon, rising slowly to his feet, 
" if that's the way o't I needna come back again; 
a thoosan' poun's no woiih the wearyin* on. 
But," as he moved toward the door, " I'll no keep 
up an ill feelin'. Bell. I'll come to your funeral, 
an* lay your feet in the grave, as beseems a 



cousin." 
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" I'll be glad to see ye, Seemon, if ye dinna dee 
first. In that case ye needna mind to trouble 
yoursel'." 

Simon did die first. He was found one morn- 
ing not long thereafter dead in his bed — "heart- 
disease," the doctor said; but some said "starva- 
tion, for all the money he had " — and the thou- 
sand pounds he was down for in Mrs. Horn's will 
reverted to Allan Eraser as residuary legatee. 

Allan did not go away again with the Albatross. 
He stayed at home as Mrs. Horn's adopted son 
and heir. 

Lesbie thought, when she knew of the arrange- 
ment, that she might not be wanted now; but 
when she hinted so much Mrs. Horn said: 

"Na, na; I canna want ye, Lesbie. Allan's 
weel enough; but he's no gaun to sit doon an' 
read Foxe to me, nor play the dam-brod, nor 
sing a ballad to keep me cheery. There's room 
for baith o' ye; the hoose is big enough. The 
twa o' ye maun just mak' up your minds to be 
frien'ly." 

In a very short time hhe found that the two 
young people became exceedingly friendly. 

"The birkie," she observed of Allan, "likes 
better to chaff* an' laugh wi' that lassock than wi' 
me, his ain aunty." 



CHAPTER XV. 

MR. MUNRO. — CONCLUSION. 

^^S the pleasant month of May drew to a 
close Mrs. Felton began to find herself in 




great diflSculties of a pecuniary kind She 
had paid her rent — towards which Les- 
bie's first quarterly salary had helped — but that 
had exhausted her resources, and she had insen- 
sibly run a little way into debt for pure neces- 
saries. She had only taken from Mr. Tapp what 
barely cleared the expenses incurred while she 
had Jack in charge, and Edward's weekly five 
shillings did not go very far. 

Besides, Mr. Tapp had hinted to Ned that he 
had better look out for another situation. Jack 
was behaving so well, and doing so much in the 
shop, that another boy was not required — at 
least not one so big as Ned. Indeed Jack and his 
grandfather were getting on so nicely together — 
through a decided improvement on both sides — 
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that there seemed little danger of Kis ever desert- 
ing his post again. 

" Another thing," said Mr. Tapp to Ned, " this 
is not a place for you — must go where there is 
some prospect of getting on," adding in his un- 
dertone: "clever, well-educated boy — too good 
for shop like this — ^like him, but couldn't keep 
him." 

So the thought of what she was to do with the 
boy was troubling Mrs. Felton, along with other 
things, as she walked wearily down to Virginia 
Street one morning with her bundle of poorly- 
paid work. And when the girl who took the 
work from her said there would be no more in 
the meantime — "trade being slack" — the last 
straw, as the saying is, seemed to be laid on the 
camel's back. 

She came down into the street with her head 
in a whirl. She was weak from close work and 
insufficient nourishment, and as she crossed 
George Square she felt as if she could not move 
another step. She looked round for a seat, when 
all at once her senses seemed to leave her, and 
she sank in a heap on the pavement. 

A gentleman was passing— a black-haired, 
beetle-browed man of middle age— and stoppmg, 
he muttered to himself, "What's this? — what's 
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this? Is it drink?" and stooping over her, "No, 
I think not Some poor woman taken ill," and 
he raised her to a sitting position. Mrs. Felton 
had come quickly to herselL " A dizziness in the 
head," she said weakly. " I think, if you assist 
me to rise, I could walk on." 

He raised her as she requested, and then, seeing 
her face distinctly, gave a start 

" Jeanie!" he exclaimed, "is this you?" 

She now looked at him, and started too. 

" Yes, Alec," she said, "it's just me." 

"But what! — how! — why do I see you like 
this? I thought you were — well off — ah!" no- 
ticing her dress, "Felton is — is — ^" 

" He died last winter." 

"And left you — I see, I see. Why did you 
not come to me?" 

"How could I, Alec?" 

" Hoh — ^how could you not? — your cousin." 

"I thought you had taken deadly offence, 
and—" 

"Hoh — nonsense! You could not be my wife, 
and I went into a passion — but that's all past 
long ago." 

" I think I could walk on now," she said. 

"Walk! You sha'n't walk a step;" and hailing 
an empty cab which was passing along George 
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Street, he put her in, got her address — which she 
gave with reluctance — instructed the cabman, 
and jumped in beside her. 

There was Kttle more said till he had assisted 
her up the two narrow and steep stairs into her 
own house. 

" Now, Jeanie," he said, " tell me all about it." 

She told him the little she had to tell. 

"And you had nothing saved!" he said. "I 
thought Felton— " 

"Hush! Say nothing against John." 

"Not even his life insured?" 

" yes, his life was insured — for a thousand 
pounds," she said, brightening, as if pleased that 
she had something good she could tell about her 
late husband; "but," and her face clouded again, 
" I did not get it." 

" Not get it ! Why— how was that ? " 

He got the truth out of her, sorely against the 
poor woman's will. At length she showed him 
the letter she had received from the insurance 
oflSce. 

" And you let it rest there?" 

" I never said a word about it to any one! " 

" Hoh — that was foolish." 

She gave him her reasons as fully as she could 
find it in her heart to do. 
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*If you had had any one to look after the 
matter for you," he said, "it might have been 
settled without going into any court. Their case 
is not strong. Give me the letter — they must 
not be let off that way. And now," rising, "what 
can I do for you in the meantime?" 

"Nothing, Alec — nothing. You are married?" 

" No, nor ever will be — a confirmed, old, crusty 
bachelor." 

" I am sorry." 

"You needn't; a precious deal better as I am 
— plenty to do — business extending — getting 
rich — besides, no wife could have put up with 
me. By the by, what family have you?" 

She told him. 

"Eldestboy at work?" 

"Yes, but he is losing his situation — not from 
any fault of his own — and I am at a loss what to 
do with him!" 

"About fifteen! Hum — we might have an 
opening. Then I can do nothing for you, Jeanie?" 
taking up a book and pretending to look at it. 

" No, Alec, not in the way you mean." 

"By by, then, till I see you again," and giving 
her hand one friendly clasp, he was gone. 

Some time afterwards, when she shifted the 
book he had taken up in his hand and laid down 
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again, she found a bank-note for five pounds 
lying beneath it What could she do but take 
the help he had so delicately ofiered ? 

From the day on which she met her cousin 
Alexander Munro, Mrs. Felton used in after 
years to date the upward turn which the affairs 
of the family took; but really she might have 
dated it from the day when they resolved to meet 
their reduced fortunes by reduced expenditure, 
and to begin in a humble way the honest endea- 
vour to earn their daily bread. 

The next bit of good fortune that befell her 
was the recovery of the greater part of the in- 
surance money. Mr. Munro called again in about 
a fortnight with the good news. He had been 
here, and he had been there; he had seen this 
one, and that one; he had done* this and he had 
done that; he had argued and he had threatened, 
and used influence, till at last the company had 
ofiered to compromise with £750, which offer he 
had thought it prudent to accept. 

" Now, if you will take my advice," he said to 
Mrs. Felton, " you will put £500 of this in some 
safe investment which will yield you a fair in- 
terest. Suppose you put it into my hands. We 
can make use of it in our business, and give you 
five per cent for it. That will give you £25 a 
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year sure, and the money will be as safe as if it 
were in the bank. The remaining £250 you 
should put in a bank, and draw it out as you re- 
quire it. By the time it is used up your sons 
will be grown, able to do for themselves, and make 
you comfortable. What do you think?" 

Mrs. Felton agreed to do as he advised, and 
the advice turned out to have been sound. 

"Now about your lad; have you found any- 
thing for him yet?" 

"Edward? No; but he leaves his place on Sa- 
turday." 

" I should like to see him." 

" You may see him in a few minutes, this is 
his dinner hour — there — I think I hear him on 
the stair." 

It was Ned. "Hoh!" said Mr. Munro when 
he came in, "you're old Tapp's boy?" And Ned, 
looking up, recognized one of the book-dealer's 
customers, to whose house he had several times 
gone with books, and from whom he had more 
than once received a small " tip." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Felton, "it is Mr. Tapp he 
is with." 

It was an agreeable surprise to Mr. Munro, 
for he had been favourably impressed with Ned's 
smartness, exactness, and intelligent look. 
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" That's all right," he said; and it was at once 
arranged that Ned should be taken into the 
counting-house of the firm on trial. 

" Can't give him a large salary at first," said 
Mr. Munro. " He'll get more, however, than he 
has been getting, and an advance soon if he does 
well; large concern now — plenty of room — keep 
my eye on him." 

So Ned said good-bye on Saturday afternoon 
to Mr. Tapp, Jigger, and Mrs. Flannagan. 

" Glad you've got engagement," said Mr. Tapp. 
"No need of character — never give character." 
But as Ned was retiring he perked out his head 
after him and jerked out, "Come if you want one 
though;" adding in his audible undertone, "best 
boy ever had — good mother, good son." 

" O revore, as they say in the play," said Jigger, 
"for, mind you, I'm going to keep up acquaintance. 
I say — saw Midge to-day. He's all right — regular 
little cherub. He's going abroad when a little 
bigger — they send them in batches. Had to half- 
promise to go too — little beggar was crying 
again." 

Jigger, we may as well say here, became a 
steady as well as an active business man; succeeded 
to his grandfather's business, and has now a 
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flourishing book-shop in one of the busiest streets 
of the city. The name above the door is — but 
we had better not mention it, as he might not 
care to be identified with the little scapegrace of 
seventeen years ago. 

"My blessin' go with ye," said Norah Flan- 
nagan to Ned; "and you had better take them 
with ye too; IVe tied them neatly up for you." 
It was poor Lal's story-books. "He said you 
were to have them. Jigger was to have some, 
but I don't suppose he would care for them. 
And you may as well take them things too; I can't 
make anything of them;" and she gave him the 
odd bits of paper on which Lai had printed his 
doggerel rhymes. Ned thanked her, and said he 
would take care of them, which he did. He has 
them yet, and when he comes across them they 
recall quaint memories of old timea 

Edward entered the counting-house of A.Munro 
&; Co. at fifteen with £20 a year — more than the 
usual commencing salary, but a point had been 
stretched in favour of Ned — and he steadily 
advanced from year to year. He is now, at the 
age of thirty-two, junior partner in the firm, and 
able to maintain his mother in easy and even 
luxurious comfort He has never married, and 
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says he will not as long as he has the "old lady" 
beside him; but his mother says he may marry 
when he likes, for he has enough and to spare for 
both wife and mother. 

Johnny was by and by transferred from the 
Normal to the High School; and afterwards it 
was found possible to send him to the university, 
where he studied medicine. He wanted to be a 
doctor, he said; and at the present time he has 
just commenced practice under the wing of a 
leading physician, with good prospect of success. 

The fall in the family fortunes was sudden 
and the rise was slow, but it was steady and 
sure. When we go to visit Mrs. Felton to-day 
we must direct our steps, not to Talbot Street, 
— there have been several removals, each to a 
better habitation, since the family dwelt there — 
but to Windermere Crescent at the west end of 
the city. And we shall find that though seven- 
teen or eighteen years have elapsed since we first 
made her acquaintance, she is still not very old 
looking; the same quiet and collected manner, the 
same soft and placid face, only her cheek a little 
thinner, and her dark hair slightly streaked with 
silver. 

And who are these just alighting from a car- 
riage at the door as we approach — a matronly 
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lady leading a girl by one hand and a boy by the 
other, with a portly, ruddy-faced gentleman at 
her side? Why, that is Lesbie, with her two 
children, and her husband, Mr. Allan Fraser, 
come to visit " grandmama." Lesbie and Allan 
were married about a year after the memorable 
day of Allan's "return," with Mrs. Horn's full 
consent, indeed to her great delight. 

"Things couldna hae turned oot better," she 
said. " Lesbie canna rin awa' noo. I'm sure of 
my bit o' Foxe or Bunyan — I canna bear ony- 
body s voice but Lesbie's, and she's ne'er gien a 
gant since the first day — a game at the dam-brod, 
an' a Scotch sang, as lang as I leeve." 

She lived a few happy years with them, and 
when she passed away Lesbie kept on her pen- 
sioners till the old people died out, and the girls 
got too. old for their weekly visit. 

The favourite song-book of her old mistress 
and friend still lies by the side of Lesbie's piano 
and is often in request; but the Book of MaHyrs, 
though assigned a special and honourable place 
in the library, is, we must confess, seldom dis- 
turbed in its repose. 
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valour and personal prowess of these historical characters rival the deeds 
of the mythical heroes of chivalry Roland and Arthur, and indeed at one 
time Wallace was ranked with these legendary personages. The researches 
of modem historians have shown, however, that he was a Uving, breathing 
man, and that in spite of the fact that the contemporary writers were, for 
the most part, his bitter enemies, there can be no doubt that he was a 
great man as well as a valiant champion. The hero of the tale fought 
under both Wallace and Bruce, and while the strictest historical accuracy 
has been maintained with respect to public events, the work is full of " hair- 
breadth 'scapes " and wild adventure. 
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BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 



WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: 

Or the Beginnings of an Empire. By G. A. Hentt, author of 
"Facing Death," "Under Drake's Flag," "By Sheer Pluck," &c. 
With 12 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, olivine edges, Qs, 

The period between the landing of Clive as a young writer in India and 
the close of his career was critical and eventful in the extreme. At its 
commencement the English were traders existing on sufferance of the 
native princes. At its close they were masters of Bengal and of the greater 
part of Southern India. The Author has given a full and accurate account 
of liie historical events of that stirring time, and battles and sieges follow 
each other in rapid succession, while he combines with his nairative a tale 
of daring and adventure, which gives a lifelike interest to the volume. 

*' In this book Mr. Henty has contrived to exceed himself in stirring adventures 
and thrilling situations, while the realities are preserved. The pictures are by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, who may be congratulated on their success in adding to the interest 
of the \iOo\i"— Saturday Review. 

*• Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Henty stands in the very first 
rank, and Mr. Gordon Browne occupies a similar place with his pencil. . . . Those 
who know something about India will be the most ready to thank Mr. Henty for 
giving them this instructive volume to place in the hands of their children." — Academy. 

" He has taken a period of Indian History of the most vital importance, and he has 
shown by what means the work was accomplished. He has embroidered on the 
historical facts a story wliich of itself is deeply interesting. Young people assuredly 
will be delighted with the volume as a whole." — Scoitman. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hentt, author of " By 
Sheer Pluck/' &c. Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cl. elegant, bevelled boards, 6». 

A story of the days when England and Spain struggled for the supre- 
macy of the sea, and England carried off the palm. The heroes sail as lads 
with Drake in the expedition in which the Pacific Ocean was first seen by 
an Englishman from a tree-top on the Isthmus of Panama, and in his great 
voyage of circumnavigation. The historical portion of the story is abso- 
lutely to be relied upon, but this, although very useful to lads, will perhaps 
be less attractive than the great variety of exciting adventure through 
which the young adventurers pass in the course of their voyages. 

" A stirring book of Drake's time, and just such a book as the youth of this mari- 
time oountiy are likely to prize highly." — Daily Telegi'aph. 

** Ned in the coils of the boa-oonstrictor is a wonderful piotiuw. A boy must be 
hard to please if he wishes for anything more exciting." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" It is well illustrated, and U a real good story really well told." — Punch. 

** A book of adventure, whera the hero meets with experience enough one woiUcI 
thiiik to turn his hair gra^." — Harper's Monthly Moffozine. 
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BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 



ST. GEORGE FOE ENGLAND: 

A Tale of Creasy and Poitiers. By G. A. Henty, author of 
" With Clive in India," " By Sheer Pluck," " Facing Death," 
"Under Drake's Flag," &c. With 8 full-page Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, bs. 

No portion of English history is more crowded vnMh great events than that 
of the reign of Edward III. Cressy and Poitiers laid France prostrate at 
the feet of England. The Spanish fleet was dispersed and destroyed by a 
naval battle as remarkable in its incidents as was that which broke up the 
Armada in the time of Elizabeth. Europe was ravaged by the dreadful 
plague known as the Black Death, and France was the scene of the terrible 
peasant rising called the Jacquerie. All these stirring events are treated 
by the author in St. Oeorgefor England. The hero of the story, although 
of good family, begins life as a London apprentice, but after countless 
adventures and perils, becomes by valour and good conduct the squire, and 
at last the trusted friend and companion of the Black Prince. 

BY SHEER PLUCK: 

A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A. Hentt, author of " With 
aive in India," " Under Drake's Flag," &c. With 8 full-page 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne in black and tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, bs. 

The Ashanti Campaign seems but an event of yesterday, but it happened 
when the generation now rising up were too young to have made them- 
selves acquainted with its incidents. The author has woven, in a tale of 
thrilling interest, all the details of the campaign, of which he was himself 
a witness. His hero, after many exciting adventures in the interior, finds 
himself at Coomassie just before the outbreak of the war, is detained a 
prisoner by the king, is sent down with the army which invaded the British 
Protectorate, escapes, and accompanies the English expedition on their 
march to Coomassie. 

*' Mr. Henty keeps up his reputation as a writer of boys' stories. * By Sheer Pluck ' 
will be eagerly rea^. The author's x^i'sonal knowledge of the west coast has been 
turned to good advantage." — Athe^iceum. 

" No one could have done the work better than he has done it. The lad must be 
very difficult to satisfy who is not satisfied with this." — Scotsman. 

** The book is one which will not only sustain, but add to Mr. Hent/s reputation. 
The illustrations are particularly good." — Standard. 

"Of all the new books for boys which the season has produced, there is not one 
better fitted to win their suffrages than ' By Sheer Pluck.' It is written with a simple 
directness, force, and purity of style worthy of Defoe. Morally, the book is every- 
thing that could be desired, setting before the boys a bright and bracing ideal of the 
Euglisli gQiitlemtai."— Christian Leader. 
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BY G. A. HENTY- 



FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yanghan Pit. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 
Bj G. A. HEJfTT, author of « Bj Sheer Pluck," " With OiTe 
in India,'' &c. With 8 full-page Ulofitrations bj Ctordon 
Bbowi^ E in black and tint^ Crown 8yo, doth el^ant, bt. 

" Yadag Death " is a story with a poipose. Tt is intended to diow that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule and hardship to cany oat his 
determination, is sure to sacceed. The hero of the storj, though only a 
colliery lad, is a character that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, generous, and though " shamefaced " to a d^^ree, is 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by boys in erery station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

"The tale is well written amd well illiutFated, and there is much reality in the 
dtaracten." — Athtncntm. 

*' If an J father, godfather, cleigyiiian, or aeboolmaster is on the look-out for a good 
book to giTe as a {oiesent this aeaaoti to a boy who is worth his ealt, this i« the book 
we would veoommend " — Standard. 



BY PROFESSOR POUCHET. 



THE UNIVERSE: 

Ob the Infinitely Gbeat and the Infinitely Little. A 
Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Pouchet, m.d. 
Illastrated by 273 Engravings on wood, of which 56 are 
full-page size. 8th Edition, medinni 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d.; also full morocco, blind tooled, I6s. 

The object of this Work is to inspire and extend a taste for natural 
science. Tt is not a learned treatise, but a simple study. The title adopted 
indicates that the author has gathered from creation at large, often con- 
trasting the smallest of its productions with the mightiest. 

"We can honestly commend this work, which is admirably, as it is copiously 
illustrated."— Time*. 

*' As interesting as the most exciting romance, and a great deal more likely to be 
remembered to good purpose."— Standard. 

" Scarcely anv book in French or in English is so likely to stimulate in the young 
an interest in the physical phenomena."— Fortn^At^y Review. 

" The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good pioneer to more 
exact studies."— Saturday Review. 

*' Among the most attractive of the treatises on science there is not one more 
suggestive and impressive than Pouchet's Universe. The work brings so forcibly 
before the thoughtful reader the infinite variety of the universe that he must be 
dull indeed who is not awed by the impressive lewoii."—K'nowledge. 
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Reprinted from tlie Author't Ediiion 1719. 



THE LITE AND SURPEISING ADVENTURES OF 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

BY DANIEL DEFOE. 

Beautifully Printed, and Illustrated by above lOO Pictures 

DeelEfued by Gordon Browne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 



There have been countless editions of " Robinson Crueoe,"and they have 
mostly been imperfect, inafimuch as they have been ao lai^ly ultered from 
the original text that the language in many instances has not been that of 
Defoe but of his revisers. The present volume has been carefully printed 
from the original edition, and all obaoleta or little known tcrma and obscure 
phrases are eiplMued in brief foot notea. The "Editing" is not a corrup- 
tion or pretended improvement of Defoe's great work. 
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BOOKS BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 



BUNYIP LAND: 

The Story of a "Wild Journey in New Guinea. By G. Man- 
viLLE Fenn, author of " The Golden Magnet," " In the King's 
Name," "Nat the Naturalist," &c. With 12 full-page Illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne in black and tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, bevelled boards, olivine edges, 6«. 

"Bunyip Land" is the story of Joseph Carstairs, son of an eminent 
botanist, who, in his search for new plants for the London nurseiymen, 
ventures into the interior of New Guinea. Years pass away, and Professor 
Carstairs does not return ; and though he is supposed to be dead, his young 
wife and son, who Uve at a station in Australia, refuse to beUeve this to be 
the case; and as soon as he is old enough, young Joe declares his intention of 
going in search of his father. To his surprise and delight his mother is 
willing that he should go, and their friend the young doctor offers to 
be Joe's companion. Jimmy, a native black, insists upon bearing them 
company ; and a passage is taken to New Guinea in a cruising schooner. 
They land, are maae prisoners, get free, and finally journey into the interior 
of that terra incogniiat New Guinea, which Jimmy oelieyes to be full of the 
native demons or bunyips, as he calls them, hence the title Bunyip Land. 
Their adventures are many and exciting, but after numerous perils Ihey dis> 
cover the professor a prisoner among the blacks, and bring him home in 
triumph to his anxious wife. 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET: 

A Tale of the Land of the Incas. By Geo. Manyille Fekn, 
author of "In the King's Name," "Nat the Naturalist," &c. 
With 12 full-page pictures by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, bevelled boards, olivine edges, 6«. 

The tale is of a romantic lad, who leaves home, where his father conducts 
a failing business, to seek his fortune in South America by endeavoiuing to 
discover some of that treasure which legends declare was ages ago hidden 
by the Peruvian rulers and the priests of that mysterious country, to pre- 
serve it from the Spanish invaders. The hero of the story is accompanied 
by a faithful companion, who, in the capacity both, of comrade and nench- 
man, does true service, and ^ows the dogged courage of the Wnglii^K lad 
during the strange adventiu'es which befaU them. The plot of &e story 
is simple, but the movement is rapid and full of strange excitement. 

" It forma a handsome volume, and clearly a rival to * RobinjBon Cnuoe ' as a gift- 
book " — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

"Told with admirable force and strength. Few men other than Mr. Fenn have 
the caimcity for telling such stories as this, and we do not remember to have seen cue 
of his productions which has exceeded it in merit." — Scottman. 

** There ootild be no more welcome Christmas present for a boy. There is not a 
tlnll ))age in the book, and manj will be read with breathleas interest. *The Golden 
Magnet' is, of coui-se, the same one that attracted Raleigh and the heroes of * West- 
wai'd Hoi'" — JoumaL of Education. 
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BOOKS BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 



IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Cruise of the Kestrel. By G. Mantille Fbnk, author 
of "The Golden Magnet," "Nat the Naturalist," &c. Illus- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, olivine edges, 6s. 

"In the Einfif's Name" is a spirited story of the Jacobite times, con- 
cerning the adventures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval officer in the 
preventive service off the coast of Sussex, on board the Kestrel, Leigh 
IS taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's hfe, but will not release 
him. The narrative is full of exciting and often humorous incident. 

" Mr. ManYille Fenn has already won a foremost place among writers of stories 
for boys. *In the King's Name,' is, we are inclined to think, the best of all his pro- 
ductions in this field. It has the great quality of always 'moving on'— adventure 
following adyenture in constant succession." — J)aUy News. 

" Told with the freshness and verve which characterize all Mr. Fenn's writings and 
put him in the fitmt rank of writers for boys."— Standard. 

"A book in which boys will delight. Just the sort which ram be given to a healthy- 
minded youngster with the certainty that he will enjoy it."— SeoUman, 

** A capital boy's stoiy, ftill of incident and adventure, and told in the lively style 
in which Mr. Fenn is suc^ an adept." — Olobe. 

MENHARDOC : 

A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By G. Manville Fenn, 
author of " The Golden Magnet," « Nat the Naturalist," &c. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. J. Staniland in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

The scene of this story of boyish aspiration and adventure is laid among 
the granite piles and tors of Cornwall, where the huge Atiantio waves, 
clear as crystal, come flowing in to break in glittering cascades upon the 
barriers of rock. Here amongst the hardy, honest fishermen and miners the 
two sons of Mr. Temple meet with Will Marion, the nephew of a retired 
purser of the I^cd Navy and owner of several fishing-bc^ts. The lads, in 
spite of their differences of temperament, fraternize, and the London boys, 
whose father is « mining engineer in search of profitable lodes or veins, 
are inducted into the secrets of fishing in the great bay. They leam how 
to catch mackerel, pollack, and conger with the line, and are present at the 
hauling of the nets, but not without incurring many serious risks. Adven- 
tures are pretty plentiful, but the storv has for its strong base the develop- 
ment of cnaracter of the three boys, who are wonderfully dissimilar. There 
is a good deal of quaint character throughout, and the sketches of Cornish 
life and local colouring are based upon experience in the bay, whose fishing 
Tillage is called here Menhardoc. The seah^h for valuable mineral proves 
successful in an unexpected manner, through the knowledge of the London 
boys' Cornish companion, and with good result. This is a thoroughly 
IhigHsh story of phases of life but little touched upon in boys' literature up 
to the present time. 

A2 
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BY QEORQE MANVILUE FENN. 



NAT THE NATUKALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By G. Manville 
Fenn, author of "The Golden Magnet," "In the King's 
Name," &c. Illustrated by 8 full-page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5«. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful coUection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black comrade, and of the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 

" Mr. Fenn has hit npon a capital idea. This is among the heat of the hoya' books 
<rf the season. "—TA* Times. 

" We can conceive of no more attractive present for a young naturalist. "~iian<2 
and Water. 

*' This sort of book encourages independence of character, develops resource, and 
teaches a boy to keep bis ejes open." — Saturday Revievo. 

" The late Lord Palmerston used to say that one use of war was to teach geography: 
such books as this teach it in a more barmleas and cheaper way." — Athenanim. 



BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 



THE PIRATE ISLAND: 

A Story of the South Pacific. By Harry Collingwood, author 
of " The Secret of the Sands," " Under the Meteor Flag/' &c. 
Illustrated by 8 full-page Pictures by C. J. Staniland and 
J. B. Wells in black and tint. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 5«. 

This story details the adventures of a lad who was found in his infancy on 
board a wreck, and is adopted by, and brought up as, a fisherman. By a 
deed of true gallantry his whole destiny is changed, and, going to sea, he 
forms one of a party who, after being burned out of their ship in the South 
Pacific, and experiencing ^at hardship and suffering in their boats, are 
picked up by a pirate bng and taken to the ** Pirate Island." After 
many thrilling adventures, they ultimately succeed in efi^ecting their es- 
cape. ITie story depicts both the Christian and the manly virtues in such 
colours as will cause them to be admired — and therefore imitated. There 
is not a single objectionable expression or suggestion throughout the book; 
and it abounds in adventures of just the kind that are most eagerly devoured 
by juvenile readers. 
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BY A800TT R. HOPE. 



STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascott E. Hope, Author of 

"The Wigwam and the War-path," &c With nearly 100 

lUustrationa by Goedon Beownb. Crovru 8co, cloth elegant, 

beTelled boarda, oliTine edges, 5a. 

A Seriaa of tba boat of the Stories of Noble Knighthood nnd Old 

Romance, told in refined and simple language, and adapted to young 

readers. A book possessing remarkable attractions, especially for hoja 

nbo tore to hear of great deeds and euterprisoB of high renown. 



Aicott R Hope here breslti n( 

choice of anbject u for hii modo ui ....^u.cu. 

[Mer the Dane, Robert ol Sicily, and other old-world hi 

edded In beautiful tjpe. and tnmlsbad with imiinated 

«ne. It iH a charming gift-book, "—i^nit and Water. 



icord with his theme, and the ilmpUcItT with 
! Old Henown ' ii hy no meang the leaat part ot 
arowne has furnlbhed some excellent draninjia 
Forld. 
"The itorlei are admlrablr choien. It li a book to b« coveted b; all founs 
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BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 



THE WIGWAM AND THE WAR-PATH: 

Stories of the Bed Indians. By Ascott B. Hope, author of 
" Stories of Old Renown," &c. With 8 full-page Pictures by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5*. 

The interest taken by boys in stories of the North American Indians is 
probably as keen as ever. At all events the works of Fenimore Cooper and 
other writers about the red men and the wild hunters of the forests and 
prairies are still among the most popular of boys' books. " The Wigwam 
and the War-path " consists of stories of Red Indians which are none the 
less romantic for being true. They are taken from the actual records of 
those who have been made prisoners by the red men or have lived among 
them, joining in their expeditions and taking part in their semi-savage but 
often picturesque and adventurous life. 

** Mr. Hope'8 volume is notably good : it gives a very vivid picture of life among 
the Indians." — Spectator. 

" Mr. Asoott Hope is so deservedly popular as a teller of stories of adventure, that 
in order to recommend a new volume from his pen we need little more than say it is 
his. All the stories are told well, in simple spirited language and with a fulness of 
detail that makes them instructive as well as interesting."— /oumaZ of Education. 

*' So far, nothing can be better than Mr. Ascott Hope's choice of 'The Wigwam and 
the War-path' as Uie name of a collection of all the moat scalping stories, so to speak, 
of the North American Indians we have ever heard." — Saturday Review. 



BY MARY O. ROWSELL. 



TRAITOE OK PATRIOT? 

A Tale of the Rye-House Plot. By Mary C. Rowsell, author 
of " Love Loyal," " St. Nicholas^ Eve," " Filial Devotion," &c. 
Illustrated by 6 full-page Pictures by C. O. Murray and 
C. J. Staniland in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3«. Qd, 

" Traitor or Patriot?" is a romantic story of the later days of the reign 
of Charles II. The main theme of tiie story is the conspiracy for the assas- 
sination of the king and his brother the Duke of York, which was to be 
effected in the lane skirting the premises of the Rye-House in Hertfordshire, 
belonging to Richard Rumbold, a maltster. The brothers were to return 
from Newmarket to London, and the design was to hew down the guards, 
attack the coach, and murder its two royal occupants. The hero of the 
story, Lawrence Lee, a young farmer of the neighbourhood, learns the 
truth from Rumbold's pretty daughter Ruth, who has accidentally over- 
heard the intentions of uie traitors. Thereupon Lee starts on horseback for 
Newmarket without a moment's loss of time, and obtaining an audience of 
the king, warns him of his impending fate. After a series of adventures, 
the young man succeeds in his loyal enterprise, and duly receives his re- 
wajrd for his conspicuous share in the frustration of the " Kye-House Plot." 
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BY JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 



THE WEECK OF THE NANCY BELL; 

Or, Cast Away on Kerguelen Land. By John C. Hutchbson, 
author of " Picked up at Sea," &c. Illustrated by 6 full-page 
Pictures in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Qd. 

This is a book for boys after a boy's own heart, for it has the savour and 
spirit of the sea in every page. The story narrates the eventful voyage of a 
vessel on her way from the port of London to New Zealand, and the haps 
and mishaps that befell her — the contrary winds in Ihe Chops of me 
Channel, the calms when in the Doldrums off the African coast— culminat- 
ing in the wreck of the ill-fated Nancy Bell on Kerguelen Lai^d. There is 
no lack of incident. From the openinfi^ chapter, with the cowardly steward's 
alarm of " a ghost in the cabin ' to the end of the story, which details the 
rescue of the shipwrecked passengers, one engrossing narrative holds the 
attention of the reader, until he reaches the final page that tells in an 
almost poetic vein "the last of the old ship." The characters, also, are full 
of interest; jolly old Captain Dinks and the quaint brave Irish mate 
McCarthy, winsome Kate Meldrum and the hero Frank Harness, down to 
the mischievous imp Maurice Negus, and the eccentric Mr. Zachariah 
Lathrope, and Snowball the negro cook, who need only to be known to be 
appreciated. "The Wreck of the Nancy Bell" has all the elements of a 
popular and favourite story. 

PICKED UP AT SEA: 

Or the Grold Miners of Mintume Creek, and other Stories. By 
John C. Hutcheson. With 6 fuU-page Pictures in tints. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6rf. 

The story of a young English lad, rescued in mid Atlantic from a watery 
grave, and taken out west by a party of gold diggers to the wild regions of 
the Black Hills in Dakota. Here, after warring with the elements during 
months of unceasing toil in their search for the riches of the earth, and 
having the result of their indefatigable labour well-nigh torn from their 
grasp when on the verge of victory by a desperate onslaught of Sioux 
braves, success at last rewards the efforts of the adventurous band and 
their prot^g^. The tale abounds in exciting scenes and stirring incidents 
— all tending to show that pluck and perseverance when allied to a good 
cause invariably win in the long run all the world over. 

" This is the first appearance of the author as a writer of books for bojs, and the 
success is so marked that it may well encourage him to further efforts. The descrip- 
tion of mining life in the Far- west is true and accurate." — Standard, 

"A story of thrilling adventure which seems to combine every essential quality 
of a present-hook for boys." — Morning A dvertiser. 

" A capital book; full of startling incident, clever dialogue, admirable descriptions 
of sky and water in all their aspects, and plenty of tun."—Sh(eifUld Independent. 
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DR. JOLLIFFE'S BOYS: 

A Tale of Weston School. By Lbwis Hough, author of " Phil 
Crawford/' &c With 6 full-page Pictures iu black and tint. 
In crown Syo, cloth extra^ 3tf. Qd. 

A story of school life which will be read with genuine interest, especially 
as it exposes some of the dangers which even in these davs of high instruc- 
tion may beset lads who are ill instructed at home or nave been thrown 
among vicious or unscrupulous companions. The descriptions of some of 
the characters of the boys at Dr. JoUiffe's are vivid and truthful, — ^that of 
the worst boy bein^ not too revolting, although it is necessariljr painful as 
conveying a vei^ distinct impression which should be useful in warning 
lads agamst givmg way to overweening personal conceit and envy of the 
achievements of others. Perhaps tiie best touch in the book is the subtle 
description of the manner in .which the best boy may exhibit wesJmess of 
purpose and some meannesses under the influence of flattery and of tem- 
porary luxury. The narrative throughout is bright, easy, and lighted by 
touches of humour. 

" Young people who appreciate 'Tom Brown's School-dayB' will find this stoiy a 
worthy companion to that fiucinating book. There is the same manliness of tone, 
tmthfahiess of oatline, avoidance of exaggeration and caricature, and healthy mor- 
ality in this tale of school life as ohaiacteiind the ma«terpiece of Mr. Hughes."— 
IfewccutU Journal, 

*'Thi0 is a racy vigorous story of sdiool life ; but it is more than this. The char- 
aeters are drawn with great nicety and discrimination, while the whole spirit of the 
narrative is such as to encourQge and instruct boys in the trials which they cannot 
avoid." — Sdinburgh Courant, 

"The tone of the book cannot fail to be beneficial. The narrative 'moves on' 
firom first to last with great vigour. It should be read not only by boys but by the 
seniors who are apt to forget the troubles which their boys have to meet." — Olasgow 
Jfem, 

*' Mr. Lewis Hough may be frankly complimented on having written a book for 
boys in which boys will recognize their likes. He knows what schoolboys are, and 
he paints the characters with a firm hand." — Morning Advertiser, 



BROTHEE AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, 
author of "Nearer and Dearer," &c. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 

An interesting story for voung people, showing by the narrative of the 
vicissitudes and struggles of a family which has " come down in the world," 
and of the brave endeavours of its two younger members, how the pressure 
of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, mutual confidence, and 
hopeful honest efiTort. 

" A pretty story, and well told. The plot is cleverly oonstructed, and the moral 
is excellent." — Athenceum. 

" A charming story, admirably adapted for yonng people, which relates the brave 
endeavours of the two youngest members of a famUy which has become reduced in 
oircumstanoes t-o mitigate the pressure of advei-sity." — Society. 
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CHEEP AND CHATTER: 

r, Lesbonb yROM FiBLD and Trbb. By Alice Bamkb. With 
64 Character IlluatratiouB hy Gordok Browne, of which four 
are full-page size. Small 4to, cloth, handsome design on 
co7er, 2a. Gd. ; gilt edges, 4g. 



About a dosen tugUy dramsitic iketchw or little stories, the acton in 
which are birds, betuts, imd insecta. They are inatnictiTe, auit«d to the 
capacitiee of young people, and ver^ amusing. The curlouB and l&ughabls 



- rovpy ana \-Deepy, iuia --Diruie luia --rucKjr, lu lub upiuiuuH 
they eipreu uid the characten they develop, just ae if they were papas 
Bud mamas, and boys and ffirls ; and whether we are in Fairy-iand, or 
Mouse-land, or Bird-Wd, or in real Boy-and-girl-land, we cea» to be sure, 
or, for the matter of that, to cj *....- ■......, 

the book ii profusely {Uiutrsted, 



.-H artiat ii aqoill}' k( home ; bat hii blrdi aboTe lil an inlmiubl* 

" This ii a Tsry pIcuiDK book (Oi ths TOnng. Tb« mDnli of the itoriei an i 
■ooDd^ and bf do m«ai dbtnulTa. Of the lUtutratEoDfl ft [i Bofficiant praise to 

tbsiihBf am worihrof thegood-Datored droll«t7, th~ ' ""~ ---■■■ 

hnmorons lids of llw wsjs of tlm ' ■ — '- -■■ 
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BOOKS BY MRS. EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 

" Mn. Pitiuaii's works are all to be prized for their ennobling charaoCer— pars, 
elevatiug, iutereating, and intellectual."— CAmtian (^lion. 



GARNEEED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. E. R Pitman. With 4 full-page 
Illustrations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra^ 3s, 6dL 

This Tale cives in narrative form the history and adventures of a class 
of Sunday-scnool boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some 
chapters we are taken to America, during the civil war, and mingle in 
scenes relating to the battle-field ; while, m other chapters, we listen to 
the quiet teachings of one of God's faithfiU servants who strove to " gamer 
sheaves for Christ." The wide difference between the honourable upright 




tale Sunday-school teachers may learn that their "labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord." 

" Has an earnest purpose running through it, and a high and healthy tone. The 
writer shows a thorough knowledge of the character of boys." — OUugov Herald, 

*' This book is of unusual merit. It breathes out good thoughts in earnest and 
true tones that speak to the heart, with that force which a story does when well 
told. It would grace any child's library." — SchootmUtreu. 

" We can honestly recommend * Garnered Sheaves ' as one the best boys' stories 
we ever read." — Chrittian Olobe. 

** The incidents are well-depicted and the characters are true to life. . . . We 
shall be glad of more such sheaves as these." — Freeman, 

*' It should be read by eveiy youth who is leaving school and home for busineis.'* — 
LUeraiy World. 

MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. With 4 full-page 
Illustrations in black and tint. Crown 8yo, cloth neat, 2s, 6d. 

This Story, told in the first person, Is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by her father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor clmracters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel ; and the young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal Grod, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity ana reality. 

"Told in the author's usual winsome style, which holds the leader sjMll-boimd 
from first to last." — Chrittian Union. 

** A beautiitd and instructive story. . . . Hrs. Pitman never ftilM to interest 
her readers."— rA« Rock. 

** We strongly uige all young ladies to read the book."— CAriifiaA ffMe^ 
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BOOKS BY MRS. EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 



LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Eat- 
MOND Pitman. With 4 full-page Illustrations in black and 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6c?. 

A Story of self-sacrifice and of some touching experiences of life. Some 
of the characters are very attractive, others very repulsive ; but all tend 
to c^ow that true honour and happiness are to be found in serving others, 
according to our capacity, and so imitating Him ** who went about doing 
good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, but doubting youth, 
helpless through spinal disease and destined to early death, and his attain- 
ment of faith, Ught, and peace, are peculiarly affecting. Olive Forrester, 
the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly self-denial 
for the sake of her dead sister's children. 

"The whole story is Aill of tender pathos, touching incident, and enchanting 
interest." — Christian Union, 

"Full of Bound teaching and bright examples of chKnctet."— Sunday-school 
Chronicle. 

" Tills stoiy is powerfully written, and maintains the reader's interest to the end." 
— Schoolmistress. 

" Full of stirring interest, genuine pictures of real life, and pervaded by a broad 
and active sympathy for the true, beautiful, and good,"— Christian Commonioealik. 



FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. Emma Eatmond Pitmak. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who were forced 
to leave Manchester during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
in Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of Ihe story, is a very 
lovely one; and in spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wilderness. The story 
teaches the lesson of perseverance in well-doing, and shows how faithful 
effort is rewarded. 

"This is a clever, and what is better still, a good book, written with a freshness 
and power which win the rasder's sympathies, and carry the story along unflaggingly 
to the oLoae.'*— Christian Globe, 

*' A story which will be eagerly read by boys, and which can hardly fail to promote 
the growth of a manly tyjM of Christian character." — literary World. 

" This is a very interesting book, and a suitable present for young men or women. 
The influence of the tale is pure and bracing." — Fireman, 

*' A very interesting and instructive vtory.**— Record, 
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BOOKS BY MRS. R. H. READ. 



DORA: 

Or a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. B. H. Bead. With 
6 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3^. 6rf. 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting 
a large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and the interest of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail to please the reader. 

' ' One of the most pleasing stories for young people that we have met with of late 
years. There is in it a fireshneas, simplicity, and naturalness very engaging."^ 
Harper's Magazine, 

" It is no slight thing, in an age of rubbish, to get a stoiy so pure and healthy."^ 
The Academy. 

" The heroine is a beautiful character, well conceived and well portrayed. The 
isde is a fascinating one." — Schoolmistress. 

** Mrs. Read has succeeded in writing an exciting tale. The character of Dora is 
one which every girl would do well to imitate." — The Schoolmxuter. 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. B. H. Bead. With many Wood- 
cuts, and a Frontispiece in colours. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 

A story for children, showing the growth and development of character 
in a little girl, and describing the surroundings of the family and a series 
of entertaining small adventures suitable for very juvenile readers. 

*' Prettily told and prettily illustrated."— G^uardian. 

" Sure to be a great favourite with young children."— S^ol Ovxirdian. 

" The httle London child will read with a longing heart the stoiy of Our DoUy."— 
School Board Chronicle. 

FAIRY FANCY: 

What she Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs. B. H. Bead. 
With many Woodcut Illustrations in the text, and a Frontis- 
piece printed in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2«. 

The tale is designed to show the influence of character even among little 
children, and the narrative is such as to awaken and sustain the interest of 
the younger readers. 

" The authoress has veiy great insight into child nature, and a sound healthy tone 
pervades the hook." —Glasgow Herald. 

" All is pleasant, nice reading, with a little knowledge of natural history and other 
matters gently introduced and divested of dxyjMu.*'^Fraclicdl Ttacher, 
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BOOKS BY GREGSON GOW. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of .^Esop. By Greoson 

Gow. "With 3 full-page Pictures in colours. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 28, 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and ¥risdom which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. Although 
amusement has been a chief end aimed at, most of the tales will be found 
to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound lesson in practical 
moraJity. 

"Agreeable reading for the jow:ig.**—Athencntm. 

"Racy, pointed, and fitted to delight young folks."— .Freeman. 

"The most delightfully-written little stories one can easily find in the literature 
of the season. Well oonstructed and brightly told, they are sure to be great 
ta,jovaitiea."—OUugow Berold, 

DOWN AND UP AGAIN: 

Being some Account of the Felton Family, and the Odd People 
they Met. By Gregson Gow, author of " New Light through 
Old Windows," " Littie Tim,'' " Brave and True," &c. With 
2 Illustrations in colours. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

A story of city life, in which, though the chief aim is to amuse through 
the recital of interesting events and the exhibition of original and humor- 
ous character, the reader may see something of the spirit in which mis- 
fortune should be met, find an illustration of the maxim that '* Heaven 
helps those who help themselves," receive an impulse towards kindliness 
of deed and charity of thought, and fall on sundry other things worth 
knowing and noting. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregson Gow. With Illustration in colours. 
Crown 8yo, doth extra, Is. 6d. 

** strong in character and full of incident, and the narrative all through is in-, 
teieeting and touching." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

"An unmistakable undercurrent of sympathy with the struggles of the poor, and 
an ability to describe their feelings under various circumstances, eminently charac- 
teristic of Dickens, are marked features in Mr. Gow's story."— i^TortA BrUiah Mail. 

BRAVE AND TRUE: 

Or, the Story of Emmy Button. By Gregson Gow. lUustrated. 
Coloured boards, Ad, 

JOHNNIE TUPPER'S TEMPTATION: 

Or, the Story of a Top. By Gregson Gow. Illustrated. Coloured 
boards, Ad, 
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BY KATE WOOD. 



WINNIE'S SECRET: 

A Story of Faith and Patience, By Kate Wood, author of 

" Lory Bell," " A Waif of the Sea,'' &c. With 4 full-page 

Pictures in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2$, Qd. 

Miss Kate Wood has a talent for writing a simple and pathetic story with 
a great deal of (quaint easy description and enough of fun to enUven some 
chapters that might otherwise seem to be very sad because they relate to 
the suffering and poverty of orphan or destitute children. "Winnie's 
Secret " has a plot as interesting as that of many more ambitious volumes, 
and while the vicissitudes of the two little sisters are narrated with touching 
sympathy and a feeling of genuine piety, the churacters of the numerous 
juvenile and ^rown-up friends who come to their aid in the course of the 
story are admirably depicted. 

A WAIF OF THE SEA: 

Or, the Lost Found. By Kate Wood. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

**A Waif of the Sea" deals very pathetically with the sorrows and trials 
of children, and of mothers who are separated from their children. The 
narrative is full of human interest, and the Uves and struggles of the 
people of a poor London neighbourhood are well portrayed. The child- 
character of " Little Birdie " and her short but affecting story will attract 
and delight many readers. 

** Little Birdie is a beautiful child-character with whom no one can come in contact 
without feeling purer and fresher for life's work." — Olasgow News. 

*' This is a very touching and pretty tale of town and country, ftdl of pathos and 
interest embodied in a narrative which never flags, and told in a style which deeerrea 
the highest praise for its lucid and natural ease." — EdijUmrgk CowraiU, 

BY E8M£ STUART. 



MISS FENWICK'S FAILUEES: 

Or "Peggy Pepper-Pot." A Story. By Esm6 Stuart, author 

of "Isabeau's Hero,'' "Mimi," "The Little Brown Girl," &c. 

With 4 full-page Illustrations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 2«. Qd, 

"Miss Fenwick's Failures" will doubtless be a very complete success 
among young people. The story abounds in capitally told domestic adven- 
tures, and though it has an excellent and well-sustained moral purpose, is 
so humorous and lively that very few readers, having taken it u^, wiU like 
to part with it till they have followed the fortunes of the Fenwick family 
to the end of the volume. Like other books by the same author this tale 
is a striking example of the ability which can tell a story with spirit and 
harmless fun and sustained interest, and at the same time imbue it with 
an excellent lesson which the youthful reader may learn without having it 
forced on the attention. 
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BY F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 



BEOTHERS IN ARMS: 

A Story of the Crusades. By F. Batford Harrison, author of 
"A Wise Woman," " As Good as Gold," " Under Canvas," &c. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne in black 
and tint Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6c3?. 

" Brothers in Arms " is a story which while it provides exciting incidents 
and vivid descriptions, will be of real value to the young reader because of 
its containing accurate historical information on the subject of the Crusades 
and the doings of Richard the Lion-heart and his army in the Holy Land. 
There are few tales which comprise within so brief a compass, such picture 
esque representations of life in that olden time, and such stirring and well- 
told adventures of two lads who took a prominent but not by any means 
an impossible part in the wars in Cjrprus and Palestine. 



BOOKS BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 



HETTY GRAY; 

Or Nobody's Bairn. By Rosa Mulholland, author of " Four 
Little Mischiefs," &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 6d, 

" Hetty Gray " is the story of a girl who, having been found as an infant 
by a viUager, is brought up by his wife, and is a kind of general pet, till an 
accident causes a rich widow to adopt her, and spoil her by bringing her up 
iu alternate indulgence and neglect. On the death of her adopBve mother 
Hetty, who is left unprovided for, is taken by the widow's relatives to be 
educated in the family as a dependant, but with a view to her gaining her 
Uvelihood as a governess, an event which is prevented by a rather remark- 
able discovery. The tale is carried on throughout with the simpUcity but 
genuine effect which distinguishes Miss Mulholland's writing. 

" A pleasantly told story for girls, with a happy ending." — A thenceum. 

*' A charming story for young folks. Hetty is a delightful creature— piquant, 
tender, and true— and ber varying foitunes are perfectly realistic"— fTor/d. 

"A good story. The charaot-ers are well drawn, and the tale ia altogether interest- 
ing. "—(?itar(itan. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By EosA Mulholland, author of "Hetty Gray," &c. With 3 
full-page Pictures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. 

This story of child-life is one of the most amusing of the author's excel- 
lent little books. Its fun is innocent, its incident both captivating and 
instructive. 

" Will be read with absorbing interest by the youngsters." — Land and Water. 
"A charming bright story about real children."— ITtttcAman. 
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STORIES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Narratives of Wreck and Bescue. With 4 fall-page Illustrations 
bj Frank Feller in black and tint. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 28, 6d, 

^ While no attempt is made in *' Stories of the Sea" to paint the sailor's 
life in glowing colours, or invest it with a glamour of romance, the narratives 
selected, though serving, perhaps, more as beacons to warn than as lures 
to attract, are full of such thrilling incidents of peril, suffering, and ship- 
wreck, as are always deeply interesting to the young reader. 

ADVENTURES IN FIELD, FLOOD, & FOREST: 

Stories of Danger and Daring. With 4 full-page lUustratioDS by 
Frank Feller in black and tint. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 

28, ed. 

Incidents of daring, hardship, and danger have ever had, and doubtless 
always will have a powerful fascination for the youthful mind, and these 
narratives of real personal experience in " Field, Flood, and Forest," whilo 
in no sense fictitious, and conveying much sound information on the 
topography and customs of foreign lands, will be found quite as exciting 
and more truly interesting than the most cunningly devised fables. 



JACK 0' LANTHORN. 

A Tale of Adventure. By Henry Frith. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 28. 6d. 

This is a story of the days when George the Third was Idng, and when 
*' Jack the Painter" was trying to set fire to the shipping in Government 
dockyards. The hero gets into certain scrapes, and at the sea-coast makes 
the acquaintance of Jack o' Lanthom, the keeper of a light-ship. The lad 
and a companion accidentally drifting out to sea in an open boat, discover 
in a singular manner the approach of the Spanish fleet, and Jack accom- 
panies the hero of the tale to report what tiiey have seen. Seised by a 
press-gang they are taken off to sea, and eventually take part in the defence 
of Gibralto.r. There have been few books published recently which so well 
represent the spirit of the stories of Marryat and of the author of " Tom 
Cringle's Log." 

*' Full of movement, picturesque situations, and illustrations of historical events, 
'Jack o' Lanthorn ' will hold iti own with the best works of Mr. Henty and Mr. 
ManTille Fesm,"— Morning AdvertUet; 

** The author has related the story in a very natural and attractive manner, and he 
has caught the spirit of the times which he tries to delineate." — Edinburgh Cvurant. 

** The narrative is crushed full of stirring incident, and is sure to be a prime 
favourite with our boys, who will he asfdsf ed by it in mastering a sufficiently exciting 
chapter in the history of England."— C/o-uttan Leader, 
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BY DARLEY DALE. 



THE FAMILY FAILING, 

By Darley Dale, author of " Little Bricks/' &c. With 4 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3*. 6d. 

This is a liyel^r and amusing account of a family, the members of which 
while they lived in affluence were remarkable for their discontent, but who, 
after the loss of fortune has compelled them to seek a more humble home 
in Jersey, become less selfish, and develop very excellent traits of char- 
acter under the pressure of comparative adversity. Their escapades and 
narrow escapes from serious dangers form an exciting part of the narrative, 
which contains many pleasant episodes of life in the Channel Islands. 

" This is a cheery tale. The lesson is Content, and very nicely the story is told." 
— Tablet. 

" This is at once an amusing and an interesting story, and a capital lesson on the 
value ot ooiiteutodii9sa"—Aberdten Journal. 



BY CHARLES PEAROE. 



THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Charles Pearce. With 
4 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. 6d, 

A story of plot and character dealing with some out of the many scenes 
of London life, and founded on the strange bequest left by a sea captain, 
and the endeavours of some unscrupulous persons to obtain possession of 
it before the discovery of the true heir in the person of a neglected street 
Arab. The story is lively and attractive, and the incidents move so quickly 
that the attention of the reader is sustained throughout. 

"A capital story for boys. It is very simply and brightly written. There is plenty 
of incident, and the interest is sustained throughout." — Journal of Sducation. 

" It is a bright genial story, which boys will thoroughly enjoy. . . . We have 
seen few better stories for boys this season."— ^rmin^Aam J)aUy P99t. 

" The most exciting of them tM"^The Times, 

BY ALICE CORKRAN, 



ADVENTUIiES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. 

By Alice Corkran, author of " Lathebj Towers," &c. With 3 
full-page Pictures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2*. 

The strange adventures of a very young lady, showing how she met with 
the wonderful people of nursery legend and the manner of her introduction 
to them. A tale for the Little Ones. 

" Simply a charming book for little girls." — Saturday Review, 

** Written just in the style and spirit to win the hearts of children."— Dai/y Netci. 



<i 



Well worth buying for the fh>nti8piece alone."— 3^m««. 
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MAGXA CHAKTA STORIES: 

Or Sunggks for FicedaiB in die CMdcn Time. Edited by 
AxxHUK GnjiASy JLM. With 12 fuO-paige Sliistzatioiia. 
Ckown bTo, ciodi extza, 2l 



of hevoie deed in t&e came of iwrinml HberCy, tram 3Iani- 
tfaoo end TbenDCf^iae to tibe times of Kii^ Alfred and the Magma Ckarta, 
are ilfiiti,nni to stmro^ate a lore of iaHLarj^ and add to the inspiratioii of 
findimi, which, dbonld be the bentage of evoy Rigtish-gpeaHng boy and 
giri. 

LONTX)N, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being NotioeB Historical and DeacriptiTe of Ancient and Modem 
London. With Illustrations. Fcap 8to, doth extra, 2s. Bd. 

" A coaqalxtian froM ^udi a ^anety of inti i latinfc JnffitinatanB may be gathered 
with nBnidte tbe pat hirtwrr aad laeBeot CMiititaimof themBt»opoliiw"--^ttqi«nc»t. 



THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

Selections from leading Joomals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events ci the Day. By H. F. Busskt and T. W. Bkid. 
With engraved Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo, doth extra, 2f. 6d. 



The " idaa of the book m admizaUe, aad Urn Bxueatkm k exedleot. It may be 
toad not manly by yoons P^op^ bat by old oom^ aad they will find profit to thmn- 
mItm in iti 



THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Sdentific Men, &c. ninstrated by niimerons 
Portraits. Foolscap 8vo, doth extra, 2g. 6d. 

** A nnmber of excellent portraits add to the attractiTenea of the work, which 
may be pronoonoed one of the moat interestiDg of the Seriea.**— A6erdeea Journal. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 

A Hand-book of Greek and Roman Mythology, by E. M. Berens. 
ninstrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, 3«. 6(f. 

" Written in a spirit of rererent sympathy, and of well-sustained interest, while its 
absolute purity should secure it a place in every fiunily."— fidkoofmcufcr. 
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THE WINGS OF COUEAGE, 

And The Cloud-Spinner. Translated from the French of 
George Sand, bj Mrs. Corkran. With 2 coloured Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 

These stories are among the most attractive of the many tales which the 
great French novelist wrote for her grandchildren. They are full of fancy, 
of vivid description, and of a keen appreciation of the best way to arouse 
the interest of juvenile readers. The romantic manner in which thev are 
told lends to them the kind of enchantment which tiioughtful children 
deeply appreciate. 

*' Mrs. Corkrau has earned our gratitude by translating into readable English these 
two charming little Btoriw."—Athenceuni. 

"The finest of all these books beyond question is the 'Wings of Courage,' which 
ranks with the writings of Erckmann-Chatrian for finish, beauty, and naturalness. 
The whole story is delightful." — Dundee Advertiser, 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. By 
Clara Mulholland. With 3 Illustrations in colours. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 28, 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they load her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who will 
be interested not only in Miss Bimny's naughtiness, but in her reformation. 

"This naughty child is positively delightful. Papas should not omit 'Naughty 
Mias Bunny' from their list of juvenile presents." — Land and Water, 

MADGE'S MISTAKE. 

A EecoUection of Girlhood. By Annie E. Armstrong. With 
2 coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Is, 6d. 

This is a lively, interesting littie story, the characters are well marked, 
and the plot, although simple, is so well worked out as to lead the reader, 
young or old, on to tiie last word. 

" Will please the eye and the fancy of girls, for its illustrations are as excellent as 
its letterpress."— .^ccufcmy. 

' * We cannot speak too highly of this delightftil little tale. It is charmingly written, 
and abounds in interesting and laughable incidents." — BriUol Times. 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed for Young Folk by Horace Happtman. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Young. "With 2 Illustrations printed 
in colours. Crown 8vo^ 192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 
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BOOKS BY ANNIE 8. SWAN. 



WAKNEE'S CHASE: 

Or the Gentle Heart. By Annie S. Swan, author of " Into the 
Haven," &c. With 3 Illustrations printed in colours. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 28, 

" Warner's Chase " is a domestic story, in which we see the failure of an 
essentially self-seeking and self-assertive nature to secure happiness to 
itself or bestow it upon others, and the triumph of gentleness, love, and 
unselfish service, in the person of a feeble girl, over the coldness and indif- 
ference of a heart contracted and hardened by a life-long pursuit of gain. 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annie S. Swan, author of " A Year at Coverley," " Climbing 
the Hill," &c. With 2 Illustrations printed in colours. 
Crown 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra, Is, 6d, 

" No story more attractive ... by reason of its breezy freshness and unforced 
pathoe, as well as for the wholesome practical lessons it conveys." — Christian Leader. 

CLIMBING THE HILL. 

By Annie S. Swan. Illustrated. Coloured boards, 4d. 

A YEAR AT COVERLEY. 

By Annie S. Swan. Illustrated. Coloured boards, 4d. 



THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Nairatives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in colours. Crown 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra, 1«. 6d, 

" It should be read with interest by every girl >vho loves to learn wbat her sex can 
accomplish in times of difficulty and danger." — Bristol Times. 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson. With Frontispiece in colours. Crown 

8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 

"This pretty story has a freshness and natural eloquence about it such as aro 
seldom met with in our home made tales. It seems to cany us back to some of tho 
love stories of the Bible." — Aberdeen Free Press. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Thirteen books, square 16mo, neatly bound in cloth extra. Each 
book consisting of 128 pages and containing a coloured Illus- 
tration. 



•'The whole of the set will be found admirably adapted for the use of the young. 
The books, well-printed and elegantly bound in cloth, are a marvel of cheapness."— 
Journal of Sdtication. 

•• They are unusually good, and are calculated to produce sound, wholesome, moral 
effects "—Qlaagow Herald. 



THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia 

GODDARD. 

" A story of English school life. It is an attempt to teach a somewhat higher code 
of honour than that which prevails among the general run of schoolboys, and the 
lesson makes a very good story/*— School BoaixL Chronicle. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

" This is a family story of great pathos. It does not obtrusively dictate its lesson, 
but it quietly introduces, and leaves it within the heart."— Aberdeen Journal. 

JON OF ICELAND: A True Story. 

*'*Jon of Iceland' is a sturdy, well-educated young Icelander, who becomes a suc- 
cessful teacher. It gives children a clear idea of the chief physical features of the 
island, and of the simple and manly character of its inhabitants." — School Guardian. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

*' The stories are told in such a way that young people having i ead them will desire 
to study the works of Shakespeare in their original form." — The Schoahnistress. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE. The Story of a 

City Boy and a Forest Boy. 

"This is the history of the son of a wealthy Hamburg merchant, who wished to 
follow in the steps of Robinson Crusoe. He was put to the test, and became con- 
vinced in the end that it is better to live the life of a wealthy merchfuit in a great 
city than to endure hardship by choice."— /School Board Chronicle. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. 

" Nine stories are included, all for girls, encouraging them to try and do their 
duty. Young servants would find this book very interesting."— TAe SchoolmiitreB9. 
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THE SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 



TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering 

AND Saving at Sea. 

" To the Sea in Shipt records several noted disasters at sea, such as the foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the Atlantic. It also contains narratives of success- 
ful rescues. This is a capital book for hoys."— School OiMi-dian. 

JACK'S VICTORY: And other Stories about 

Dogs. 

" Eveiy boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dog^. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderful one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
laud, and some rare exploits he took part iu. fiesides 'Jack's Victory' there are 
ten other stories about dogs in this volume." — The SchoolmUtrtM. 

THE STORY OF A KING, Told by one of his 

Soldiers. 

*' This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary victories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
through his uncoutroilable wilfulness." — Aberdeen JowrnaL 

LITTLE DANIEL: A Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

" A simple and touching story of a flood on the Rhine, told as well as George 
Eliot so graphically wrote of The Mill on the Floss." — Governess. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: A Tale of Old Russia. 

This is a legend wrought into a story, rendering a fiction of Life in 
Russia, sometlung more than a hundred years ago; a state of things which, 
as the author says, " is now impossible, and will soon become incredible." 

SASHA THE SERF: And other Stories of Russian 

Life. 

The stories in the volume comprise: — The Life of Sasha, a poor boy who 
saved the life of his lord, and finally rose to wealth and gained his free- 
dom, — Incidents of remarkable personal bravery in the Russian army, 
&c. &c. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. A 

Series of Interesting Tales. 

ITie book contains stories-r-How Quentin Matsys the Antwerp smith 
became a great painter, — The rise and fall of Jean Ango the fisherman of 
Dieppe, — The heroism of Casablanca the little French midshipman, &c. &c. 
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THE SIXPENNV series 

FOR CHILDREN. 

Twelve books, 16mo, neatly bound in cloth extra. Each book 
consisting of 64 pages and containing a Coloured Illustration. 



THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story 
of Industry. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other 

Tales. 
LITTLE ERIC : a Story of Honesty. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and 
other Stories. 

THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and 
other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kind- 
ness Repaid. 



WILLY BLACK: a Story of Doing 
Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and his best Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a 
Legendary Story. 

LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for 
the Young. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other 
Stories. 

NICHOLINA : a Story about an Ice- 
bei-g. 



" The whole of the set will be found admirably adapted for the use of the young."— 
SchoolmaMer. 

" A very praiseworthy series of Prize Books. Most of the stories are designed to 
enforce some important moral lesson, such as honesty, industry, kindness, heipAii- 
neas, <bc." — School Ouardian. 



A NEW SERIES OF 



FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 



Each 64 PctgeSf 18mo, lUtistrated, in Picture Boards, 



BRAVE AND TRUE. By GREasON 
Gow. 

POOR TOM OLLIVER. By JULIA 
GODDARD. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE WATER- 
LILY. By Julia Goddard. 

JOHNNIE TUPPER'S TEMPTATION. 
By Greoson Gow. 

« « 



FRITZ'S EXPERIMENT. 
M'Clintock. 

CLIMBING THE HILL. 

8. Swan. 

A YEAR AT COVERLEY. 
S. SWAN. 

LUCY'S CHRISTMAS-BOX; or. How 
Gteorgie found his Cousin. 



By Letitia 
By Annie 
By Annie 



These little books have been specially written with the aim of inculcating 
some sound moral, such as obedience to parents, love for brothers 
and sisters, kindness to animals, perseverance and diligence leading 
to success, &c. &c. 

" Any one who wishes to send a dainty packet of story-books to a household blessed 
with little children will find in these exactly what he wants. They are issued with 
the prettiest of all the coloured covers we have yet seen." — Chrittian Leader. 

*' We have seldom seen any series of children's stories of so high-class a character 
placed so prettily within the reach of even the humblest purchaser." — Newcastle 
Journal. 

** Bright, pretty, and entertaining little books. The stories are really admirable 
brief novelettes for little people. All are of a natural, fresh, and wholesome tone, 
and all lively and interesting." — School Board Chronicle. 
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VERE FOSTER'S 

WATEE-COLOR DRAWING-BOOKS. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN FLOWER PAINTING. 

Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Color Drawings, and nu- 
merous Outline Drawings of Flowers, after various artistt^. 
With full instructions for drawing and painting. 4to, cloth 
elegant, 3«. 



"Everything necessary for acquiring 
the art of flower painting is here : the 
facsimiles of water-color drawings are 
very beautiful." — Graphic. 



"Such excellent books, so carefully 
written and studied, cannot fail to have 
groat advantage in the creation and fos- 
tering of a taste for art." — ScoUmaii. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Color Drawings, and Thirty 
Vignettes, after various artists. With full instructions by an 
experienced Master. 4to, cloth elegant, 3*. 

SIMPLE LESSONS IN MARINE PAINTING. 

Twelve Facsimiles of Original Water -Color Sketches, and 
numerous Illustrations in Pencil. By Edward Duncan. 
With practical lessons by an experienced Master. 4to, cloth 
elegant, Zs. 

EASY STUDIES IN WATEK-COLOK PAINTING. 

By K. P. Leitch and J. Callow. A series of Nine Plates 
executed in Neutral Tints. With full instructions for draw- 
ing each subject, and for Sketching from Nature. 4to, cloth 
elegant, 6«. 

SKETCHES IN WATER-COLORS. 

By T. M. Richardson, R. P. Leitch, J. A. Souston, T. L. Row- 
BOTHAM, E. Duncan, and J. Needham. Nine Facsimiles 
in colors. With full instructions for drawing each subject. 
4to, cloth elegant, 6«. 



" The pictures are judicious in selec- 
tion and artistic in execution, while the 
instructions are so full and clear as to 
almost supersede the need of a teacher." 
—Liverpool Cowier. 



*' The books deserve the highest com- 
mendation ; they are extremely service- 
able for their purpose, and are got up 
with remarkable care." — St. James's 
Gazette. 



STUDIES OF TREES, 

In Pencil and in Water Colors, by J. Needham. A Series of 
Eighteen Examples in Colors, and Thirty-three Drawings in 
Pencil. With full instructions for Drawing and Painting. 
First Series, 4to, cloth elegant, 6s. Second Series^ 4to, 
cloth elegant, 5^. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 

Classified according to Price, 

ELEGANTLY BOUND IN EXTRA CLOTH. 



Book at 7s. 6d. 
The Universe; or The Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. By F. A. Fouchet, M.d. 

Books at 6s. 



Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by Gordon 

Browne. 
In Freedom's Cause. By o. A. Hentt. 
With CUve In India. By G. A. Hentt. 
Bunyip Land. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Golden Magnet. By G. Manville 

Fenn. 



True to the Old Flasr. By G. A. Hentt. 
Under Drake's Flag. By G. A. Hentt. 
In the King's Name. By G. Manville 

Fenn. 
Easy Studies in Water-Color, with 

Colored Plates. 
Sketches in Water-Color, with Plates. 



Books at 5s. 



St. George for England. ByG. A. Hentt. 
By Sheer Pluck. By G. A. Hentt. 
The Pirate Island. By Harrt Collinq- 

WOOD. 

The Wigwam and the War-Path. By 
Ascqtt B. Hope. 



Menhardoc. By G. Manville Fenn. 
Facing Death. By G. A. hentt. 
Stories of Old Renown. By Asoott B. 

Hope. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Nat the Naturalist. By G. Manville 

Fenn. 



Books at 3s. 6d. 



The Wreck of the Nancy Bell. By J. c. 

HUTCHESON. 

Traitor or Patriot? By M. Bowsell. 
Cheep and Chatter. By Alice Banks. 
Picked up at Sea. By J. c. Hutgheson. 
Dr. Jolliffe's Boys. By Lewis Houqh. 
Brother and Sister. By Mrs. Ltsaqht. 



Dora. By Mrs. B. H. Bead. 
Garnered Sheaves. By Mrs. Pitman. 
Life's Daily Ministry. By Mrs. Pitman. 
Florence Godfrey's Faith. By Mrs. Pit- 
man. 
My Governess Life. By Mrs. Pitman. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece. 



Books at 3s. 



Simple Lessons in Flower Painting. 
Simple Lessons in Marine Painting. 



Simple Lessons in Landscape Paint- 
ing. 



Books at 2s. 6d. 



Brothers in Arms. By F. B. Harrison. 
Winnie's Secret. By Kate Wood. 
Miss Fenwick's Failures. By Esm£ 

Stuart. 
Jack o' Lanthorn. By Henrt Frith. 
A Waif of the Sea. By Kate Wood. 
Hetty Gray. By Bosa Mulholland. 



The Ball of Fortune. By Chas. Pearce. 
The Family Failing. By Darlet Dale. 
Stories of the Sea In Former Days. 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 
The Newspaper Reader. 
The British Biographical Reader. 
London Past and Present. 
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Books at 2s. 



Warner's Chase. By Annie 3. Swan. 
The Wings of Courasre. By Qeorgb Sand. 
Four Little Mischiefs. By Rosa Mul- 

HOLLAND. 

Our Dolly. By Mrs. B. H. Bead. 
Fairy Fancy. By Mra. E. H. Read. 



Hagrna Charta Stories. 

Mrs. Wishinsr-to-be. By Alice Corkran. 

New Liffht through Old Windows. By 

Oreoson Gow. 
Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mul- 

HOLLAND. 



Books at Is. 6d. 



Down and Up Again. By OREasoN Gow. 
Troubles and Triumphs of Little Tim. 

By Grboson Gow. 
Madge's Mistake. By Annie £. Arm- 

strono. 
The Happy Lad. By Bj5rnson. 



Into the Haven. By Annie S. Swan. 
Box of Stories. Packed by Horace 

Happtman. 
The Patriot Martsrr: and other Narratiyes 

of Female Heroism. 



Books at Is. 



The New Boy at Merriton. 

The Blind Boy of Dresden and his Sister. 

Jon of Iceland: A Trae story. 

Stories ft*om Shakespeare. 

Every Man in His Place. 

Fireside Fairies and Flower Fancies. 

To the Sea in Ships. 

Little Daniel : aStory of a Flood on the Rhine. 



Jack's Victory: and other Stories about 

Dogs. 
The Story of a King: told by one of his 

Soldiers. 
Prince Alexis, or "Beauty and the 

Beast." 
Sasha the Serf: Stories of Russian Life. 
True Stories of Foreign History. 



Books at 6d. 



The Little Brown Bird: aStory of Industry. 
The Maid of Domremy: and other Tales. 
Little Eric : a Story of Honesty. 
Uncle Ben the Whaler: and other Stories. 
The Palace of Luxury: and other Stories. 
The Charcoal-Burner : or. Kindness Re- 
paid. 



Willy Black: a Story of Doing Right. 

The Horse and his Ways. 

The Shoemaker's Present : a Legendary 

Story. 
Lights to Walk by: Stories for the Young. 
The Little Merchant : and other Stories. 
Nicholina : a Story about an Iceberg. 



Books at 4d. 



Brave and True. By Gregson Gow. 
Poor Tom Olliver. By Julia Goddard. 
The Children and the Water-Lily. By 

Julia Goddard. 
Johnnie Tupper's Temptation. By 

Greoson Gow. 



Climbing the Hill. By Annie a Swan. 
A Year at Coverley. By Annie S. Swan. 
Fritz's Experiment. By Letitia M*Clin- 

TOCK. 

Lucy's Christmas-Box ; or. How Georgie 
found bis Cousin. 



LONDON: BLACKIE & SON; 49 OLD BAILEY, E.C.; 
GLASGOW, EDINBUKGH, AND DUBLIN. 



